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The Desdemona Light 

and its History 

Many of the spits and sand bars 
at the mouth of the Columbia Riv- 
er have been named for ships that 
have stranded on them. The 
American bark Desdemona was 
one of these unlucky ships. She 
left her bones there on New Years 
Day in 1857. 

The Desdemona was one of the 

_ most familiar ships in the coast- 
ing trade and one of the most de- 
pendable. She was built at 
Jonesboro, Maine in 1845, and 
had been operating out o the Co- 
lumbia River since 1851. 

Captain Francis Williams waited 
at the bar for a pilot boat, but it 
never came. He decided to take 
the ship in himself. 


continues on page 4 





Gillnetter Wins Lawsuit with State = 


On August 26, 1996, gillnetter Ray Pedersen was commercial fishing in the Columbia River at 
milepost 123.8 near buoy #52, Multnomah County, Oregon. At about 8:00 P.M. that evening, 
Capt. Pedersen was boarded by Oregon State Police fisheries patrol. After checking everything 
was in proper legal order: the officers departed and continued upnver towards Corbett. 45 
minutes later the OSP officers came back downnver in the dark with their navigating lights 
tumed off and collided** into the middle of properly marked lighted Pedersen’ s net. 

Capt. Pedersen had to stop fishing to disentangle the patrol vessel. After removing net from 
patrol vessel, Pedersen discovered his net had been too damaged to continue fishing. 

Trooper Rick L. Pert told Capt. Pedersen and his deckhand Dan Twiet that OSP were at fault 
and send in bill to Oregon. Capt. Pedersen and his deckhand were forced to bring net to net 
loft to be repaired. 

In addition to gear damage; lost fishing time must be accounted for. 

[gear damage: $600, lost fishing: $760, mileage: $106.88, interest: waived. Total: $1,466.88] 


continues on page 8 


Give me back my River! 

Give back my cool water! 

Stop doing more studies! 

Get On With Dam removal! 
The scientists have given their 
opinion, why don’t you take 
their advice? 

Let’s get rid of all the red tape! 
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Editorial 


Northwest Power Planning Council 
make poor decisions in regards to the 
needs of fish and wildlife 

_ Many scientists worry that hatcher- 
ies hurt wild stocks of salmon by over- 
whelming native stocks with less fit 
hatchery fish. 

Tribes have called for a new genera- 
tion of hachery methods. Unlike tradi- 
tional hatcheries, designed to produce 
massive quantities of fish for harvest, 
the tribal hatcheries are designed to 
produce fish that can spawn in the 
wild and help repopulate barren rivers 
and streams. The tribal hatcheries 
have undergone extensive study. 

In my opinion as a commercial fish- 
erman, I beleive the Indian tribes are 
right and they should be given all the 
money needed to fund these new 
hatchery methods along with early ac- 
tion on breaching Snake River dams to 
make a free flowing river. Fish come 
first, people come second if we are to 
restore the salmon runs. 

The Power Council's continual in- 
decision has gotten us nowhere. Time 
is of the essence. Ignore the polititians 
and let's take bold action. There are 
too many recovery plans being pushed 
by people who are not qualified. 


Seals and Sea Lions 

Protected by the Marine Mammal 
Protection Act, sea lions and seals are 
major factors in the decline of many 
species of fish in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and California. There is a 
$10,000 fine if you kill one. 

Here on the Columbia River they 
have become so numerous that it is al- 
most useless to fish at night because 
you can’t see them. 

There used to be a lot of flounders 
but no more. Two weeks ago here in 
Clatsop County seals were sighted at 
Smiley’s Hole, which is a favorite 
place for anglers to fish steelhead. 
This is way up a creek several miles 
from Youngs Bay. Also it is said they 
were within a quarter mile of the Klas- 
kanine Fish Hatchery, feeding practi- 
cally on the spawning ground for coho 
and steelhead. They are in the sloughs 
off the main stem of the Columbia 
River. One person said he saw a seal 
with a sturgeon in its mouth. 

Something has to be done soon to 
curb this mammal explosion, no mat- 
ter what the environmentalists say. 








Support the 


Columbia River Gillnetter publication! 


The Columbia River Gillnetter is the only remaining publication on 
the west coast devoted exclusively to gillnetting. We have been 
making a difference for more than 27 years, but our continued 

existence is threatened by increasing production and mailing costs. 

Now more than ever, we need a voice to represent our side of the 
issue, and the Gillnetter is our only contact with fishermen, 
lawmakers and the general public. 
If you would like to help, send donations to 
Columbia River Gillnetter 
P. O. Box 511 
Astoria, OR 97103 503/325-2507 


Your belp is greatly appreciated 
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Tamara Walker 


The Columbia River Gillnetter is 
published seasonally for the 
Columbia River Fishermen's Union. 
Articles, letters and photographs are 
welcome for submission. 
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HYDRAULIC AND MACHINE WORKS 
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(503) 325-3341 Floors & More 
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WOOD FLOORS « SPAS 
GAS / WOOD / PELLET STOVES 
Kitchen & Bath Remodeling 
1044 Marine Drive Astoria 
325-0195 


Fax: (503) 325-3476 


750 Astor Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 





The only help you will get is from 
Congress. The laws have to be 
changed to where lethal means can be 
used to thin them out. 

If all the different sports fishermen, 
clubs, organizations, and associations 
would start a movement towards this 
end, maybe, just maybe, we would get 
some action. 

We need to get our congressmen 
from our districts and have them at- 
tend some grassroots meetings. A let- 
ter-writing campaign would also bring 
attention and we may then get action. 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Action has to happen now - instead of 
just talking about it. 

— Don Riswick, editor. 


Desdemona Light 


Continues from page 1 


Before a hearing involving the loss of his 
ship, Captain Williams claimed that the 
wreck was caused by the absence of the 
lower bar buoy which was reported miss- 
ing from position when the Desdemona 
was inbound. 

This shoal was named Desdemona Sands. 
It runs East to West for about 3 miles in 
the middle of the lower Columbia River 
between Fort Columbia on the Washing- 
ton side and Hammond, Oregon on the 
south side of the river. The lighthouse 
built to replace the abandoned Point Ad- 
ams Station stood on piles at the shoal’s 
West end inside the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River. It had a light on top and a fog 
horn pointed towards the bar. The light 
was turned on Christmas Eve of 1902. 
There were lighthouse keepers until Oc- 
tober 23, 1934, when they were discontin- 
ued. 

During all the years there was gillnetting 
on both sides of the lighthouse. Gillnet 
boats would tie to the pilings and wait for 
the tide. Many a gillnetter got his net 
caught on these pilings while drifting up 
the river or down on the flood or ebb - 
mostly on the flood. Drifting up the river 
you could never tell which way you were 
going to go until the last minute. Many a 
time I picked my net from the wrong end 
as did many other gillnetters, especially 
greenhorns - those new to the game. 


Pacific Graveyard by James A. Gibbs, 
1964, Oregon Lighthouses by Sharlene 
and Ted Nelson 1939. 


Captain George Moskovita 
standing on 50,000 pounds of Pacif- 
ic Ocean perch caught in a one- 
hour tow on dragger “New Hope” 
off Oregon Coast March 1965. By 
the end of the day, George came in 
with 150,000 pounds of sea perch - 
the largest delivery ever brought in 
after one day’s fishing. At that time, 
$.05 a pound was the price. George 
Moskovita was the first fisherman to 
drag bottom fish off the Columbia 
River. he pioneered the fishery 
Starting in 
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North Coast 
Chiropractic Center 


Appointments: (503) 861-1661 
Fax (503) 861-1662 


679 E Harbor Dr, Suite C 


P.O. Box 279 
Warrenton, OR 97146 
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TRUCKING 


Nolan 861-3653 
Dan 325-2688 





“We fit your hauling needs” 





SALMON COUNTS 


Columbia River Compact 
Joint State Action Notice 

Wash. Department of Fish & Wildlife 
August 1, 1997 

The Columbia River compact agencies of 
Washington and Oregon met today to re- 
view status of salmon, steelhead and stur- 
geon and to consider commercial season 
options in the Columbia River. 


THE FOLLOWING COLUMBIA RIVER 
COMMERCIAL TREATY-INDIAN SEA- 
SON WAS SET: 
Zone 6 Dates: 6 a.m. Wed. Aug. 27th to 
6 p.m. Sat. Aug. 30th 
Area: All Zone 6 (above Bonneville Dam) 
Gear: No mesh restriction 

Allowable sales: Salmon, steelhead, walleye, 
and shad. No sale of sturgeon. 

Sanctuaries: Large Spring Creek sanctuary in 
effect 


THE FOLLOWING COLUMBIA RIVER 
COMMERCIAL NON-INDIAN SEASON 
WAS SET: 

Zone 1 _— Dates: 9 p.m. Mon. Aug. 4th to 3 
a.m. Tue. Aug. 5th (6 hours) 

Area: All Zone 1 (Astoria area) 

Gear: 9 inch minimum mesh size 

Allowable sales: Salmon and sturgeon 
Sanctuaries: 

[Editor's Note: This was a season designed so 
we wouldn't catch any sturgeon. The season 
started an hour to high water and ended in the 
middle of the strong ebb tide way before low 
water. In order to catch sturgeon or salmon, 
you need to have your n et in the water about 
2 hours to low water and then get at least one 
hour of flood tide. As it turned out nobody 
caught many fish. In all my years of fishing I 
have never, ever, had a season of this sort. A 
guy sitting behind a desk should consult a 
fisherman before issuing these sorts of sea- 
sons. Fishing is done by the tides - there's a 
time to have your net in the water and a time 
to have it in the boat and rest. A lot of people 
are under the false impression that all you do 
is throw the net out and pull it in later full of 
fish. This is far from the truth. Season setters 
for gillnetters should consult with fishermen 
before making a date and time to open and 
close a season. Talk to a veteran fisherman. 





MARK HEDEEN 
REGISTERED REPRESENTATIVE 
MEMBER NASD/SIPC 
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INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT & RESEARCH, INC. 


e Tax-Deductible Retirement Accounts 
¢ Capital Construction Accounts 


FULL SERVICE INVESTMENTS INCLUDING: 
CD’S - ANNUITIES - STOCKS - BONDS 
MUTUAL FUNDS 
LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
905 Commercial St, Astoria, Oregon 97103 
Telephone 503-325-0677 


The lower Columbia River fishery is governed 
by tides as far up as Longview, Washington. 
The rest of the river to Bonneville is not. 
These factors all have to be taken into consid- 
eration when setting seasons. ] 


NEW SELECT AREAS (TONGUE POINT, 
BLIND SLOUGH, AND DEEP RIVER) 
Background 

The first ever select area net fisheries at 
Tongue Point, Blind Slough, and Deep River 
met expectations of 2,000 coho, with minor 
catches of chinook and chum at each site. 


1996 catches 

Coho Chinook Chum 
Tongue Point 1,955 50 0 
Blind Slough 2,301 82 2 
Deep River 2,240 35 0 


Stock composition of the coho caught show 
low levels of nonlocal stocks in new select ar- 
eas. Few (16) upriver bright fall chinook 
were caught in the new select areas. 

In each new select area, expected harvest in 
1997 is 2,000 adult early stock coho resulting 
from experimental net-pen releases in 1996. 
Season setting focuses on maximizing salmon 
harvest potential and information collection. 


BIG CREEK FISHERY 


Background 

Big Creek select area fisheries were estab- 
lished in 1983, 1987, 1988, and 1996 to pro- 
vide harvest opportunity on large returns of 
tule stock fall chinook and reduce broodstock 
surplus returning to the hatchery. past fisher- 
ies were successful in targeting Big Creek 
stocks, with minor catches of nonlocal stocks. 


Past season catches 


Year Chinook CohoWhite Sturg. 
1983 1,243 6 11 
1987 14,734 746 3 
1988 9,216 172 1 
1996 3,389 143 25 


1997 Run Expectations and Available Harvest 
2,700 select area bright (SAB), formerly 
Rogue River bright (RRB), and 9,200 tule 
stock fall chinook adults are expected to re- 
turn in 1997. 

200 SABs and 3,800 tules are available for 
harvest. 

Special Considerations and Restrictions for 








MARK HEDEEN 


Investment Advisor 





New Select Areas 
Seasons considerations: 
-Earlier openings than in 1996 in each area 
optimizes quality and value. 
-Night fishing recommended to maximize 
catch and reduce interaction with recreational 
boaters and other river commerce. 
-An additional 2 hours of fishing time each 
period during late September-October coin- 
cides with longer nights. 
-An additional nightly period each week for 
Blind Slough and Deep River beginning Sep- 
tember 21 maximizes catch. 
-Weekend closures designed to minimize in- 
teraction with recreational boaters. 
-Tongue Point openings during closed periods 
for Deep River and Blind Slough will allow 
fishers flexibility and maximizes harvest op- 
portunity. 
SET: Tongue Point 
Dates: 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. Wed. & Thurs. 
nights Sept. 3rd to Sept. 25th (8 nights) 

6 p.m. to 8 am. Wed. & Thurs. nights 
Oct 1st to Oct. 23rd (8 nights) 
Gear: Maximum length of 250 fathoms. 
Weight on lead line not to exceed 2 Ibs per 
fathom. No mesh restrictions. 
Allowable sales: | Salmon only 
SET: Big Creek 
Dates: 7 p.m. Sept. 2nd to 7 p.m. Sept. 4th 

7 p.m. Sept. 9th to 7 p.m. Sept. 11th 

The two fishing periods target primarily tules, 
with limited SAB harvest. 
Expected catch is 3,500 tules and 200 SABs. 
Expected escapement into Big Creek Hatch- 
ery is 3,600 tules and 2,300 SABs. 
Sale of sturgeon is allowed. Expected catch is 
10 fish. 
Commercial Fishing Area 
Concurrent jurisdiction waters, with same area 
open as 1996. 
-Lower boundary defined by markers at the 
mouths of Calendar and Big Creek sloughs. 
-Upper deadline is from a marker on Karlson 
Island across to a marker at the north bank at 
the mouth of Blind Slough across to a marker 
on the south bank of Blind Slough. 
-Area closure at the mouth of Big Creek de- 
fined by markers of about a 100’ radius to 
minimize sport interaction. 


Gear: 100 fathoms max length. 
No mesh restriction and 
no limit on the amount of 
weight on lead line. 

Allowable sales: | Salmon and sturgeon 

SET: _ Blind Slough 

Dates: 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. Mon. & Tue. nights 


Sept. 8th to Sept. 23rd (6 nights) 


JP PLUMBING 
Co. 
& SHOWROOM 


503-325-2830 


Repair - New - Remodel 
Commercial - Pipe Welding 


155, 11th St, Astoria, OR 97103 





6 p.m. to 8 a.m. Sun., 
Mon. & Tue. nights 
Sept. 28th to Oct. 
21st (12 nights) 

Gear: Net restriction to 50 
fathoms in length 
with no weight re 
striction on lead line 
and no mesh restric 
tion 


Allowable sales: Salmon 
only 
SET: Deep River, Wash- 


ington 
Dates: 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. Mon. & Tue. nights 
Sept. 8th to Sept. 23rd (6 nights) 
6 p.m. to 8 a.m. Sun., 
Mon., & Tue. nights 
Sept. 28th - Oct. 21st (12 


nights) 

Gear: Nets restricted to 100 
fathoms in length with no 
weight restriction on lead 
line and no mesh restric 
tions. 


Allowable sales: Salmon only 


YOUNGS BAY FISHERY 


Background 

Youngs Bay has been open to sal- 
mon fishing annually since 1962, 
with openings concurrent with the 
late fall main-stem, gill-net season 
through 1976. Beginning in 1977, 
the Youngs Bay season has been 
separate and increased in impor- 
tance with the Clatsop County Ec- 
onomic Development Council's 
(CEDC) fisheries project involve- 
ment, especially with their suc- 
cessful net-pen acclimation 
program emphasized in recent 
years. Recent seasons have been 
successful in targeting local stocks 
of coho and chinook while avoid- 
ing nonlocal salmon stocks. 


Knutsen 
INSURANCE 


Auto - Home - Marine 


Since 1919 
Gillnetters & Dories 


Call 325-1541 for a Quotation 


968 Commercial Street, Astoria 
1555 N. Roosevelt, Seaside 


738-8455 


Past season catches 


Chinook Coho 


27,596 
82,123 
19,552 


15,458 

SHAM 

22,309 

: 15,783 
(the poorest season on record) 





[As of October 20, only 14,000 
coho had been caught. Since the 
end of September, most gillnetters 
quit fishing because of the seals 
and sea lions, no fish, and poor 
price per pound ($.70).] 

1997 Adult Run Expectations and 
Potential Target Harvest: Early 
stock coho expectations are for 
46,000 adults entering Youngs 
Bay, with all available for harvest. 


SAB (select area bright) expecta- 
tions are for 2,700 adults entering 
Youngs Bay, with potentially all 
available for harvest. 

Test fishing in July did not result 
in SAB chinook catches that sup- 
ported opening the season earlier 
than August 11. 

-A total of 22 chinook (18 SAB 
and four spring chinook) were 
caught in 6 fishing days. No non- 
local chinook were caught. 

-Five steelhead (all hatchery with 
two mortalities) and 161 white 
sturgeon were captured. 

-Earlier season openings in the fu- 
ture could be recommended if 
SAB chinook returns increase. 
Commercial Season Recommen- 
dation 


Sky’s 
Gunsmithing 


9:00-5:30 
Tuesday through Saturday 


1254 Commercial, Astoria, OR 97103 
(503) 325-4560 


NRA LIFE 








Noon, Aug 11 - 6 PM Aug 13 (2 
days) 


Chum W. Sturg.| Noon, Aug 18 - 6 PM Aug 20 


(2 days) 
Noon, Aug 25 - 6 PM Aug 28 
(3 days) 
Noon, Sept 2 - 6 PM Oct 31 
(59 days) 

TOTAL:66 days 


Commercial White 


Sturgeon Landings 

11/24/97 

Commercial Allocation: 13,460 
Quota Remaining 13,460 

Mainstream Winter Gillnet: 

Catch: 2,733; Quota Remaining: 10,727 
Youngs Bay Spring Gillnet: 

Catch: 340; Quota Remaining: 10,387 
August 4-5 Gillnet: 

Catch: 1,730; Quota Remaining: 8,657 
Area 2S Gillnet: 

Catch: 145; Quota Remaining: 8,512 
Big Creek Select Area Gillnet: 

Catch: 23; Quota Remaining: 8,489 
Youngs Bay Fall Gillnet (thru 10/31): 
Catch: 81; Quota Remaining: 8,408 
Mainstem Late Fall Gillnet (thru 11/7): 
Catch: 7,999; Quota Remaining: 409 
Cumulative Catch to date = 13,051 


m@) Paragon 
amin. Tax Services 


We Solve 
Tax Problems 
Any Return-—Any Year 


RICHARD HURLEY 
Licensed Tax Consultant 
1008 Commercial, Astoria 


325-4059 fax 325-4154 


Darigold Feed Company 
Mike Scholerman, Manager 
545 Hamburg Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 
(503) 325-6681 
Fax (503) 325-6683 








Joe the Pet Goose - He Hates Seals 


Joe has been hanging around the 
net pens for 12 years over the hill 
from Astoria at the net pen sites in 
Youngs River. He had a mate, but 
several years ago She disap- 
peared. Joe was lonely so he be- 
came friends with the gillnetters 
who fish in Youngs Bay, especially 
Mel Kindred, who ties up his boat 
close to the boat ramp. 

Mel started feeding Joe bread. At 
night, Joe stands on one leg and 
sleeps on the float next to the dock 
and Mel’s boat. He follows Mel 
around when he overhauls his net, 


honking now and then. 

When seals try to steal fish out of 
Mel's net, he gets real excited, 
flaps his wings and honks. 

When his mate was alive, she used 
to lay eggs in the grass along 
shore, but never hatched any ba- 
bies. 

Now that the fishing seasons are 
closed until next year, Joe will be 
lonely. If you are going by Ivan 
Larson’s docks and store, which is 
closed, bring Joe the goose a Slice 
o bread. He is always wanting 
company - and food. 


The Owl has it | 


Complete Photo Department 
Cosmetics & Perfumes 
Prescriptions 


Free Delivery 


OWL DRUG STORE 


1198 Commercial Street, Astoria 


325-4311 


Open Mon thru Fri 8:30 to 6 Sat. 8:30 to 5:30 





Mike Hoyses 6 
LNUFPOMIOUWINS, 
GERVUGIS 


UNION SHOP 
SPECIALIZING IN 
TOYOTA AND CHRYSLER 


209 7th Street 
Next to McGregor’s in Astoria 


Call 325-8811 














FISHHAWK 
FISHERIES, Inc. 


Salmon for All Member 
PROCESSOR OF FRESH & FROZEN SALMON 





ASTORIA 
Foot of 4th & Water 


503 325-5252 
FAX 325-8786 
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SECRETAS® 


In all my years of fishing on the Co- 
lumbia, and I’m sure it is the case with 
the rest o the fishing fleet, we have nev- 
er gone through a year of such frustra- 
tion as we have in 1997. 

We met early in the year with mem- 
bers of the compact in trying to set 
some guidelines on how we could have 
some fishing periods through the year 
to harvest some of the surplus along 
with our share of sturgeon. 

Things went fairly well until we got 
into the month of October. There were 
compact meetings held every week and 
sometimes twice a week. There wasn’t 
much of a pattern on what was going to 
happen from day to day. One day you 
would go out and could sell salmon and 
sturgeon and then the day after you 
could only sell salmon. It got to the 
point that the buyers didn’t know what 
was legal to buy. As we are approach- 
ing the last of October there is still 
room for more sturgeon harvest so we 
can fish three or four days a week but 
no harvest of coho, which means we 
have to use a large mesh. 

I think and hope there has to be a 
better way to manage the harvest of 
fish runs on the Columbia, like maybe 
more fishing time in August and Sep- 
tember when fish are still there to har- 
vest. 

With larger runs coming back to the 
Columbia in 1997 than in recent years 
the harvest by lower river gillnetters 
still went downhill. There were over a 
hundred thousand fall salmon harvested 
on the Columbia River this past fall: 
75,000 were harvested by treaty people; 
25,000 by sports fishers; and our fisher- 
men got the crumbs, which amount to 
2-3 thousand fish. Is this what we call 
fair sharing? 

— Jack Marincovich, Executiv e 
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DISTRICT #5 News 


November 10, 1197 

97' late fall season is just over, another 
poor year, wonder how much will we have to 
wait. Best run of fall Chinook in ten years but 
we didn’t get to fish. 

Sturgeon is about all the was being caught 
and few at that in district #5. Only buyer was 
Laukkanen’s on Welcome Slough. With just a 
few out fishing, not enough fish to go around 
for other buyers even to open their doors. 
Only good thing was season for Sturgeon is 
spread out; allowing more of Sturgeon sold in 
the fresh market; frozen Sturgeon is not as de- 
sire, as restaurants can purchase fresh farm 
raised Sturgeon from California. 

With good bait market, several fishermen 
have ordered new smelt nets. Last year was 
best bait market as smelt didn’t go into Cow- 
litz River where dippers will sell cheap to get 
market share. Gillnet smelt have held on to a 
much higher price; also they are better bait 
due to the higher oil content. 

— Mark Laukkanen 

Cathlamet, Washington 


Pedersen’s Claim 
continues from page | 

Ray Pedersen net was 1,140 feet long; Co- 
lumbia River is 2,720 wide at buoy #52 . 
Pedersen was occupying only 1/3 of width 
leaving sufficient room for 15 tugs to pass 
abreast . 

Gillnetter Pedersen submitted a claim for 
damage to his net to the State of Oregon. 
The Assistant Attorney General rejected his 
damage claim. Pedersen’s fish buyer; Laukka- 
nen, urged him to file in small claims court 
in Multnomah County. Laukkanen went to the 
law libraly in Clatsop County and looked up 
the federal Admiralty law in regards to fish- 
ing, navigation, nets in channel. On December 
96° Pedersen filed in small claims court 
against Oregon. 

Assistant Attomey General David Lander 
demanded a jury trial and case had to be by 
State law must be referred to arbitration. Af- 
ter being moved to higher court, Pedersen 
hired Thane Tienson from Copeland, Landye, 
Bennet and Wolf, attorneys at law. 

The courts awarded Ray Pedersen his dam- 
ages to his net, net loft time, mileage, and 
lost income from fishing and his attorneys fee. 

The courts upheld the federal law that 
fishermen have the right to place their nets 
in the channel and other boats must navigate 
with reason and there is no absolute right of 
Navigation that permits vessel to claim right- 
of-way to proceed to unnessary collision. 
continues page 23: Rules of Inland Waters 
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If you’d like to know about the boisterous history of the 
Salmon Fishermen of the Northwest, the Gillnetters 
whose lives were intertwined with the growth of Astoria, 
Dena Johnson’s book is a rich source of information, 
adventure and biography of the Columbia River and the 
Salmon, Sails, and Oars which made it famous. 


$14.95 —Ask for it at your local bookstore 
or call 1-800-895-7323. 


Also available at CRFPU Office in Astoria. 
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Columbia/Snake River Mainstem Water 
Temperature Workshop Forum 


October 1997 

At a forum the EPA held at Portland 
State University, the “Columbia/Snake 
River Mainstem Water Temperature 
Workshop” drew 150 people, mostly sci- 
entists and government officials. 

The forum focused on the critical role 
that water temperature plays in river 
health. 

Under the Oregon standards set by the 
Federal Clean Water Act, a maximum of 
64 degrees Fahrenheit is set for salmon- 
bearing rivers. The Columbia River stan- 
dard is 68 degrees. 

On the Snake River, dams form a series 
of “hot tubs.” This does not help salmon 
restoration. 

The U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency has long bee quiet. They can en- 
force the Clean Water Act. They can en- 
force the law to see that river 
temperatures are low enough for fish to 
survive. 

This is more scientific reason for the re- 
moval of dams. It has been said that wa- 
ter temperature behind some dams 
reaches 80 degrees. 

EPA officials said the falling number of 
salmon illustrates continuing problems 
with water quality in the Columbia and 
Snake rivers. 

“We are just not seeing (the recovery) ef- 
fort bring back adequate numbers of 
fish,” said Mary Lou Soscia, the agency’s 
Columbia River coordinator. Altering 
dams “may be the only alternative that 
meets the Clean Water Act.” 

“This is our coming-out party,” said Sos- 
cia. “We feel like debutantes.” 

Not everyone is pleased by the agency’s 
appearance. 

Biologists at the workshop said river tem- 
peratures are raised in dozens of ways. 
Runoff from farms sends warm water 
into streams. Logging along banks cuts 
cooling shade. Pumping water from wells 
for homes, industries and farms means 
less cold ground water flows into rivers. 
Dams have two effects: They raise tem- 
peratures by holding water so itis _ 
warmed by summer sun. And they dis- 
rupt seasonal flows so river water stays 
warmer than normal in the autumn and 
cooler than normal the spring. _ 

The impact on salmon can be disastrous, 
biologists said. Salmon migrating up 
warm rivers expend more energy because 
higher temperatures raise their metabolic 
rates, sometimes leaving them too ex- 
hausted to spawn. Smolt heading down- 
stream find the reservoir edges — their 
normal feeding and resting grounds — 
too hot and are forced into the main reser- 
voir. There they find little to eat and are 
easy prey for predators such as northern 
squawfish. 


“We've spent a lot of energy on helping 
fish get past dams, on barges and other 
things but we haven’t looked much at 
temperature,” said Charles C. Coutant, a 
research ecologist on the Independent 
Science Advisory Board, which advises 
the Northwest Power Planning Council 
and the National Marine Fisheries Ser- 
vice. “Maybe we’ve made a mistake.” 
Bruce Lovelin, executive director of the 
Columbia River Alliance — which repre- 
sents aluminum companies, barge opera- 
tors and other industrial users of the river 
— Called the focus on temperatures noth- 
ing more than another in a long line of 
hurdles thrown up by dam opponents. 
“It’s frustrating to us, we’ll deal with it,” 
Lovelin said. 

Col. Eric T. Mogren, head of the Corps’ 
North Pacific Region, said the EPA had 
never before attempted to influence the 
operation of dams. “Until now, they have 
been off in the background,” he said. 
“How this is going to shape up, that re- 
mains to be seen.” 

Others at the workshop said the effect can 
only be good. Joyce Cohen, an Oregon 
appointee to the Northwest Power Plan- 
ning Council, lauded the focus on tem- 
peratures. 

“There is an opportunity here to recast 
the discussion from continuing to treat 
the river just as a transport ditch, to fixing 
it SO it meets water quality standards and 
meets the needs of all the creatures who 
depend on it, including humans,” she 
said. 

Reporter Jonathan Brinkman contributed 
to this article. 
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NOW YOU CAN BUY USED 
CARS WITH A GUARANTEE 
BACKED BY THE FORD 
MOTOR COMPANY 


You no longer have to accept “As Is” 
used cars - because we give you a 
choice with a guarantee. At Birdwell 
Motors, most of the pre-owned cars 
now carry a special and specific war- 
ranty that protects your invest- 
ment...and they come with the back- 
ing of Ford. 
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Dear Don Riswick, 


I spent the summer on Sand Island when I was 
7 years old in 1923. I could remember going 
to see the horses hauling in the nets loaded 
with fish but I didn’t know much about the 
operation. When I was there in 1923 the coun- 
try was prosperous and the price for fish was 
high so there was a lot of seining being done 
on the island. We lived in a big tent tethered 
in a small grove of willows, in my memory it 
seems it was all sunshine, but having lived to 
grow up on the shores of the Columbia I real- 
ize that there were grey days, foggy days and 
days when the wind blew wildly. Our meals 
were cooked over a campfire or on a little one 
bumer camp stove. On very rare occasions we 
were treated to a piece of pie from the cook- 
house. 

I remember one night when a summer storm 
was sending torrents of rain and almost hurri- 
cane winds that a side of our tent blew loose 
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See article page 31 





and my father, who always slept in flannel 
nightshirts, was drenched to the skin while 
tearing around in the storm, making a frantic 
effort to batten down the hatches. He finally 
succeeded but not until we were all pretty well 
soaked. The next day was spent drying out 
bedding by drapeing it over logs and bushes. 
All the activity was taking place on the other 
side of the island. Teams of four horses each 
were used to haul the nets in after they had 
been towed out into the river by boats. The 
catches were enormous before dams on the 
Columbia wreaked such havoc on the fish, as 
much as 82 tons were conunon and sometimes 
30 or 40 tons in one sweep of the net. 

The following information was supplied by 
Jack Keeler. 

In the thirties the country was in the throes 
of the great depressionand any young man 
would gladly work for $5.00 a day 
and room and board. The colleges 
would pressure the seiners for jobs 
for their football players. The 
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Phone ahead — We'll have it ready! 


young men could work hard all day and prac- 
tice a little football in the evening. They were 
paid at the end of the season so they had quite 
a little stake when school started in the fall. 

One year fishing was very good and the 
crews were working two tides a day. The 
beach boss, Henry Pice promised the men 
double pay $10.00 for any day the caught over 
25 tons, which happened several times. One 
day they landed over 50 tons and that night 
there was a meeting ain the bunkhouse and a 
delegate appointed to approach the boss about 
a triple day and he granted it. He was sure of 
course that it wouldn't happen again~ but just 
four days later they landed 82 tons in one day 
so they asked for quadruple pay at $20.00 it 
was loudly denied. 


Sincerely, Lois Reisdorf Bowen 
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Keeping dams ‘off the table’ is off the wall 


By Madelynne Sheehan 


This summer, The Oregonian 
produced a number of articles 
concerning Columbia River 
salmon that were downright 
exhilarating. It appeared that 
powerful people, and people 
employed in the business of 
producing power, might finally be 
ready to consider a possibility 
many of us have been discussing 
for years - that dams might have to 
be altered in order to achieve 
salmon recovery. It was as if a 
fresh marine breeze had blown the 
smog out of the gorge. 

But as I read The Oregonian’s 
editorials, I felt the smog closing 
in again. The job of the editorial 
page, in my opinion, is to 
elucidate. The most recent 
editorial in particular did nothing 
more than obfuscate and further 
confuse a readership that cares 
deeply about this issue and is 
already bewildered by its 
complexities. 

On the one hand, the Aug. 22 
editorial argues that we must 
“keep our options open,” but on 
the other (July 30) the paper 
claims that breaching or removing 
dams on the Snake River is an 
option that “ought to be off the 
table.” Obviously, what was meant 
was that on]y some options should 
be left open. 

The editorial likened considering 
alteration of the dams to grasping 
at straws in the wind” or looking 
for the mythical “silver bullet,” 
when in truth this option is being 
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approached with extreme 
deliberation, and after many other 
options have been proposed, 
implemented, studied, and found 
wanting including The Oregonian 
editorial board’s own apparent 
favorite: barging smolts. 

As to barging, the editorial writer 
suggests that opponents of barging 
are so ignorant as to believe that 
barging itself “is solely to blame”' 
for the decline of Columbia River 
salmon. What nonsense. No 
thoughtful, informed person I have 
heard speak on this subject has 
ever suggested anything so 
simplistic. 

Rather, opponents of barging 
concur with the Independent 
Scientific Group (adviser to both 
the Clinton administration and the 
Northwest Power Planning 
Council). After extensive study, 
this group of respected scientists 
concluded (to their employers’ 
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chagrin!) that barging, with its 0.5 
percent (you read that right, half 
of 1 percent) return for all its cost 
and effort, is incapable of 
maintaining the sadly diminished 
salmon population — let alone of 
rebuilding the salmon runs. 

(It is estimated that we need at 
least a 2 percent return of adults to 
stabilize the current population; 4 
to 6 percent return to begin the 
process of rebuilding.) 

Finally the more recent of these 
editorials referred to a scientific 
study that is rumored to affirm the 
comparative effectiveness of 
barging. The question here is, of 
course, “compared to what?” This 
study apparently compares the 
survival rate of smolts barged 
around the dams with those 
allowed to remain in a river that 
barely functions like a river 
anymore. 
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Proponents of dam alteration 
suggest that barging must be 
compared, instead, to allowing 
smolts to navigate a river that 
actually functions like a river — 
with its guiding current and 
comfortably cool temperature. 
To those who would argue that a 
0.5 percent return on barging 
(which the editorial actually called 
“promising”’) is better than 
nothing, it must be pointed out 
that clinging to barging as a 
primary mitigation and recovery 
tool is deflecting both our 
attention and our resources from 
other truly promising efforts — 
including dam alteration, 
breaching, or even (gasp!) 
removal! 

Madelynne Sheehan is the author of “Fishing 


in Oregon” and is on the board of directors of 
the NW Sportfishing Industries Association 


California State Biologists 
Poison Lake Fish 


State agents dumped fish poison into 
Lake Davis hoping to keep the 
northern pike from entering 
Califoria’s trout and salmon 
fisheries. 

Nearly two dozen state fish and game 
department boats took to the water to 
pour 16,000 gallons of liquid and 
60,000 pounds of powder into the 
seven-mile-long lake. 

The boats crisscrossed the lake, using 
the brightly painted buoys and 
markers as reference points, leaving 
green-stained wakes as the chemicals 
hit the water. 

“Tt’s not going to work. It (the 
poison) is going to get into the food 
chain, and the pike will be back,” 
said protester Bill Miller, spokesman 
for a group called Hands Around the 
Lake. 

State biologists said the poison will 
kill all the fish in the lake within 48 
hours. Officials will begin 
restocking the water with 750,000 
trout after the poison dissipates in 
four to eight weeks. 

They conducted a similar, though 
smaller, poisoning at nearby 
Frenchman’s Lake in 1991. State 
authorities said that poisoning 
eradicated the pike. But local 
residents said pike were caught there 
as recently as two weeks ago. 


Is El Nino to blame? 
— Sockeye discovered in 


odd locations 


By C.V. Hollander 

Off-course sockeye salmon are 
straying into coastal streams, 
puzzling biologists and adding 
another maybe to the growing list of 
local oddities linked to El Nino. 

A number of the bright red salmon 
have been spotted in local streams 
including the North Fork of the 
Klaskanine River, the Necanicum 
River, and the North Fork of the 
Nehalem River. Sockeye have also 
been seen in the Clackamas River. 
Sockeye usually spawn in cold 
mountain lakes far up the Columbia 
River system. But the wandering fish 
this fall are poking their noses into 
Stream systems without lakes and 
relatively close to the Pacific. 

“This is really, really unusual,” said 
Paul Hirose, a biologist with the 
Oregon Department of Fish and 
Wildlife in Clackamas. “As far as 
being linked to El Nino - well, it 
could be.” 

El Nino conditions hit salmon by 
depleting the ocean food chain the 
fish depend on. The warm water 
phenomenon experienced off the 
West Coast this summer has already 
been blamed for the appearance of 
strange fish such as marlin and mahi 
mahi off the coasts of Oregon and 
Washington. 

Several Snake River sockeye runs are 
so small, they are protected under the 
Endangered Species Act. Biologists, 
however, won’t know exactly where 
these sockeye came from until they 
finish DNA tests. The state is holding 
two sockeye in a freezer at a 
Clackamas lab. 

“‘We’ll know a whole lot more later 
when the sampling’s completed,” 
Hirose said. 

State salmon hatchery managers at 
the North Klaskanine and North 
Nehalem facilities observed a couple 
of sockeye at each location about a 
month ago. Seeing a few fish isn’t 
that unusual, both said. 

But about a dozen fish have been 
spotted in the Necanicum, a 
concentration that leaves biologists 
scratching their heads. 

Perhaps these local stragglers arc 
looking for a new, more hospitable 
home below the gauntlet of dams 
they must otherwise run. 
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Lewiston, Idaho 


‘'They’re just fish that got lost,” said 
Walt Weber, the state’s Astoria 
District biologist. ““That’s how 
salmon recolonize streams where 
some natural disturbance has wiped 
them out.” 

Nehalem hatchery Manager Tim 
Wright said he couldn’t miss the two 
sockeye pushing up the river past the 
hatchery. 

“You could distinctly see ‘em,” 
Wright said. “They were laying out 
there with their red bodies and green 
heads. 

““We’ve heard up and down the coast 
that places that haven’t seen them are 
seeing ‘em.” 





scientists: Removing some 


dams needed to save salmon 
The Oregonian asks the impossible: 
prior proof that removing lower Snake 
River dams will save Idaho's wild 
salmon and steelhead from extinction. 
No dam has ever been breached to 
prevent extinction of our salmon. 
Therefore, absolute certainty of success 
must wait until some dams are actually 
removed. 

Your Aug. 31 editorial reads as if it is 
[the paper's] desire to stall the process 
until Idaho's remaining salmon and 
steelhead are extinct. When that goal is 
achieved, there will no longer be a 
reason to discuss dam breaching. 
Supporters of the inland waterway 
require unobtainable scientific "proof" 
before they will agree to support 
effective salmon-recovery efforts. That 
is only a ruse. They consider salmon 
and steelhead an inconvenience rather 
than a national treasure. 

Decades ago, most fisheries scientists 
warned us we would lose the salmon 
and steelhead if these dams were built. 
We ignored them. They offered 
evidence and insight—but they didn't 
have proof. They were right. 

Today most fisheries scientists tell us 
that removing some dams is the only 
plan that can save endangered salmon. 
Again, we ignore them. Again, they 
offer evidence and insight but 
obviously they cannot offer proof. 
Perhaps we should require proof that 
breaching dams will not save our 
salmon. 

Colin Mattoon, 
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A Letter from an old-time horse seiner 
from the desk of Herb Johanson 


Dear Don - 

You really did yourself up big on 
your Spring issue of the Gillnetter 
periodical. I was especially inter- 
ested in the articles on haul sein- 
ing, being an old seiner myself. 

So before I leave this earth, I 
thought I might tell a few stories 
for posterity. To my knowledge, 
there are only three horse seiners 
left today. Myself, Berger Rorvik 
at Sequim, Washington, and Cy 
Robinson of Ilwaco. 

I worked 2 seasons for Ken Parker 
who ran Welch and Van Dusen 
Sands for Point Adams Packing 
Company. The years were “33 and 
‘34. I was a “skinner,” a driver of 
horses. Our bunk house and net 
racks were on the waterfront in 
Astoria, a couple of blocks from 
the old CRPA Cannery. The hors- 
es on Van Dusen Sands were on a 
scow and the barn on Welch Sands 
was on pilings. We went back and 
forth by launch. Ken Parker ran 
both Sands but Ken had a foreman 
on Welch. 

Ken’s wife, Dolly, who was a full- 
blood Native American, ran the 
cookhouse with the help of Axel 
Telen’s wife and a couple of other 
ladies. Dolly was a wonderful 
woman and a good cook. 

Ken Parker was a good man to 
work for. But he commanded and 
got respect. We got $2.00 a day 
and board and room plus $.50 a 
day bonus for staying the season. 
Oh! My God, what food we got. 
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But seining was hard work. 

Axel Telen ran the head launch, 
“Venture,” and Reinikka, who 
built his own boat, “The No Won- 
der,” and a good one too, ran the 
tail launch. We fished the tides, 
so some days we had “double 
tides.” I don’t know what hap- 
pened, but Axel Telen miscalculat- 
ed the heavy run-out tide and the 
beach was 1/2 gone before we got 
the net. Normally, we had 5 teams 
on the “head” and 2 teams on the 
“tail.”” Well, Ken put all 7 teams 
on the head and Reinikka held the 
tail out until we got most of the 
“head” in. Ill kid you not, that 
net was going down river like a 
race horse. The horses always ap- 
proached from the “down river 
side.” Fortunately, our “skinners” 
and crew were experienced, other- 
wise that net could have run over 
men and horses. We ended up on 
Desdemona Sands without a loss. 
Whew! 

That was Van Dusen Sands we 
were on. Then there were a few 
times on a flood haul that the wa- 
ter got pretty deep before we fin- 
ished. The slip would be floating 
so 4 men would stand on the outer 
edges of the slip, so that the horses 
could get on the slip and before 
the first team was off the slip, the 
second team was coming on, etc., 
until we all got in. 

When we were waiting on the tide, 
we would carry our horses, haul 
Out the manure, dump it in the riv- 
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er, of course, and pump water by 
hand, on the ebb tide, for horses to 
drink. Practically no salt on the 
ebb. Other times, the barn boss 
had all that work to do. He lived 
in the horse barn during the sea- 
son. Once during a storm, the 
horse barn slipped its anchor and 
drifted quite a ways on the sands. 
The launch went out and re- 
spotted the horse barn, and little 
ol’ me, a farm boy, had the job of 
burying the anchor with a team 
and slip scraper so that the flukes 
of the anchor wouldn’t put a hold 
in the bottom of the scow. 

One time, something happened to 
a team of horses on Welch Sands, 
so at low water, Ken Parker sent 
me over with my team to help out 
a couple of days until they could 
get replacements in over the week- 
end. Ken pointed out my route. 
The water got pretty deep in the 
lagoon between the sands. But we 
made it. I had faith in Ken Parker. 
Van Dusen Sands was a left hand 
beach and Welch was a right hand 
beach. Needless to say, both I and 
my team had a little difficulty. 
Fortunately, the launch that 
brought replacements brought my 
team back to Van Dusen. 

Those days, the Columbia River 
was Closed to all fishing from Au- 
gust 25 to September 10, 15 days 
to allow escapement. We fall 
fished a few days on shares when 
the fall season opened. On the 
10th of September, 1934, the fall 
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run had not completely gone up- 
river so we had everything that 
floated loaded with fish. When 
the “Venture” brought in the sec- 
ond net, it took the fish skiff to the 
cannery so that we could have 
room for more fish. Our share that 
day was $32.00, where normally 
we got $2.50 a day. The second 
day, we made $7.00 and the third 
day $2.00, so we quit. The run 
had moved upstream. 

We heard about all the fish at 
CRPA, so a few of us went over to 
see. CRPA, and others, had been 
going around the clock with every 
man, woman, and child working 
that could work. No labor laws 
those days. On the CRPA floor 
lay 2 feet of fish, iced of course, 
waiting to be butchered and 
canned. Out on the dock were 
“cannery tenders” and gillnet 
boats tied up, iced of course, wait- 
ing to unload. Those big old am- 
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Proudly working to improve Commercial Fishing 
Opportunities on the Lower Columbia River 


Port Commissioners 


PORT OF ASTORIA 


monia machines really put out the 
icc: 

Back at the bunk house, “bootleg” 
whisky flowed and was cheap 
since prohibition had just gone off. 
We had the usual number of fights 
and a few drunks that didn’t get 
sobered up until we got out in the 
water. Of course, Ken Parker 
“bellowed” a few words but he 
knew that they were tough old 
men. 

Finley High of Warrenton sup- 
plied the horses for Point Adams 
Packing Company. The horses 
were wintered on the Arthur Hess 
Farm on Youngs River where they 
kept the bent grass eaten down so 
that we didn’t have too much to 
thresh. I helped “Babe” High, 
Finley’s brother, move the horses 
along Highway 101. Very little 
traffic those days. “Babe” was 
quite a horseman. He took the 
lead and brought up the rear. 





Robert Filori 


Jonathan Krebs 
C.E.D. Executive Director 
1 Portway 
Astoria, OR 
325-4521 
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June Spence 
Bob Eaton 
Richard Laughlin 


Harbormaster Bill Cook 
352 Industry Street 
Astoria, OR 
325-8279 





Allen Goulter of Chinook, who I 
later became acquainted with, sup- 
plied the horses for Sand Island 
and others. Allen, too, was quite a 
horseman. 

Well, Don, you put out a good 
paper, and I want to see you con- 
tinue. I enclose a check for 
$10.00 for postage or whatever. 
—Your old friend, Herb Johanson 


iG Ticor Title 
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and Escrow Service 
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We've got you covered 
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630 Bond Street, Astoria 
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Salmi Brothers 
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Bonneville Dam To Get Fish Bypass Improvements 


NW Division of the US Army Corps of Engineers 


Bonneville Lock and Dam on the Co- 
lumbia River, just 40 miles upriver from 
Portland, Oregon, is the most complex of 
the Corps Columbia River dams. It has 
two large powerhouses, with a shared 
spillway between them, and a newly- 
constructed navigation lock. 

Bonneville Dam also has the least suc- 
cess in bypassing juvenile fish of the 
eight Corps lower Columbia and Snake 
river dams. Because of this, a number of 
improvements to fish passage systems are 
in the works. 

Construction of Bonneville Dam was 
completed in 1938 with a single power- 
house, a navigation lock, and a spillway. 
The original Bonneville construction in- 
cluded three fish ladders for adult salmon 
passage, and three bypasses for down- 
stream migrating juveniles. While the 
ladders were effective for adult passage, 
few juveniles used the bypasses. Most 
went over the spillway or through the tur- 
bines. As biologists and engineers 
learned more about fish behavior and re- 
quirements, more effective juvenile by- 
pass systems have been installed and later 
modified. 

In 1982, a second powerhouse was add- 
ed to help meet the ever increasing de- 
mand for power in the region. The 
powerhouse was built with state-of-the- 
art fish passage systems, including an- 
other adult fish ladder and a juvenile by- 
pass system. 

When the National Marine Fisheries 
Service (NMFS) conducted tests in 1983 
on the performance of the juvenile fish 
bypass system at the Bonneville Dam 
second powerhouse, scientists were sur- 
prised at the results. The system was 
guiding only about 19 percent of juvenile 
spring chinook salmon away from the tur- 
bine intakes, compared with an expected 
70 percent guidance rate. 

Research indicated that the hydraulic 
conditions at the powerhouse, especially 
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near the turbine intakes, were a major 
factor in this unexpected performance. 
Three improvements were soon imple- 
mented to address the problem: 


-the guidance screens in front of the 
turbines were lowered further into the 
water column to intercept more fish as 
they approached the turbines; 

-structures were installed along the up- 
stream face of the powerhouse to mimic 
the turbine intake configuration at other 
dams where guidance was higher; 

-the angle of the trash racks that col- 
lect river debris was changed to align the 
flows differently. 

These changes increased the guidance 
percentage efficiency for spring chinook 
to about 48 percent — better, but still a 
long way from the goal. 

Another problem with juvenile passage 
at the second powerhouse surfaced in 
studies of juvenile survival: the location 
of the juvenile bypass system “outfall.” 
The outfall is the pipe through which 
juvenile fish exit the bypass system, on 
the downstream side of the powerhouse. 
The existing outfall deposits the juvenile 
salmon into a slow-moving stretch of wa- 
ter, which makes it easy for birds and 


squawfish to catch them. An eddy down- 
stream of the outfall area also contributes 
to the predation problem. 

In 1991 and 1992 NMFS listed three 
Snake River salmon populations under 
the Endangered Species Act (ESA). Ef- 
fective October 17th, two populations of 
steelhead in the Columbia and Snake riv- 
ers have been added to the ESA listings. 
All of these populations of salmon mi- 
grate past the Bonneville Dam as juvenile 
fish on their way to the ocean. 

The 1995 NMFS Biological Opinion for 
Snake River salmon identifies measures 
for Federal Columbia River Power Sys- 
tem operators to improve migration con- 
ditions for fish in the reservoirs and at the 
dams. Many of these are also identified in 
the Northwest Power Planning Council’ s 
fish and wildlife program. 

Two primary construction activities and 
several related investigations are being 
carried out under the Biological Opinion 
to improve juvenile survival at Bonne- 
ville Dam. Contractors will begin con- 
struction this fall on $62 million of 
improvements to the Bonneville second 
powerhouse juvenile passage system. 
Physical modifications to juvenile fish 
passageways within the powerhouse will 





A Marlin spotted off our coast... 
see story on page 18. 


Wayne Dievert, Darren Shepheard and John Marrasse of British Columbia 
Show off an El Nino trophy. 








be completed in 1999 as well as a new 
Juvenile bypass outfall approximately 
two miles long to release fish down- 
stream in swifter currents. Smolt monitor- 
ing capability similar to that just installed 
at John Day Dam will be completed in 
2000. 

Similar improvements are being de- 
signed for the first powerhouse and 
scheduled to be completed in spring 
2001. Evaluation is underway on apply- 
ing surface bypass technology at the first 
powerhouse, reducing ad fallback at the 
spillway, and improving fish guidance ef- 
ficiency at turbine intakes at both power- 
houses. 

A related activity being undertaken as 
part of the Bonneville first powerhouse 
rehabilitation is installation of “fish 
friendlier” turbines. Initial installation 
and testing of a modified turbine is 
planned for 1998. 

These improvements are expected to 
raise survival of juvenile chinook salmon 
migrating past the dam from the current 
level of around XX percent to approxi- 
mately 95 percent. 


Adult Improvements 
at Bonneville 


An adult fishway problem at Bonne- 
ville Dam second powerhouse this sum- 
mer underscored the need to address 
issues with adult passage systems as well 
as juvenile passage. In late July, person- 
nel at the dam discovered that 25 diffuser 
gratings had dislodged from the north 
adult fishway Auxiliary Water Supply 
(AWS) system, allowing fish to enter the 
area and become trapped. Excessive 
amounts of debris in the river, resulting 
from very high flows this season, had 
plugged the gratings, causing them to 
blow out from pressure build-up. Divers 
were called in to retrieve, clean and re- 
place the gratings. 

Hydroacoustic monitoring in the AWS 
indicated that there were fish trapped in- 
side. Prom their size it was unlikely any 
of them were adult salmon. The main 
power limits were shut down at the pow- 
erhouse for nearly a month, while biolo- 
gists and engineers monitored the 
situation to determine whether the debris 
situation was under control and adult fish 
were travelling through the ladder safely. 

Improvements at the adult fishways, 
such as better debris handling, arc being 
evaluated to address such problems as 
this one. 


Steelhead Listed Under 
Endangered Species Act 
The National Marine Fisheries Service 


has added two Columbia Basin steelhead 
populations to the Endangered Species 


Act (ESA) listings effective October 17, 
1997. In the Columbia Basin, the Upper 
Columbia River steelhead are listed as 
endangered. These anadromous fish in- 
habit the river from the Yakima River up- 
Stream to Chief Joseph Dam. An 
“endangered” listing indicates that the 
population is at risk of becoming extinct 
in the foreseeable future. Steelhead in the 
Snake River Basin, which includes parts 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, are 
designated “threatened” meaning that 
they are likely to become endangered in 
the foreseeable future. 

Three steelhead species in California 
have also been listed. A decision on 
whether to list five steelhead populations 
in Oregon, Washington and California 
has been deferred for six months because 
of scientific disagreement about their 
Status. 

Since steelhead are a type of salmon, 
these listings bring the number of Colum- 
bia Basin ESA listed salmon populations 
to five. The Snake River sockeye, fall 
chinook. and spring/summer chinook sal- 
mon populations have been listed since 
1991-92. 

As with other declining species of sal- 
mon in the Columbia Basin, habitat deg- 
radation, effects of hydropower dams, 
hatchery production practices, and over- 
harvest have reduced the fishes’ ability to 
cope with changes in environmental con- 
ditions, such as poor ocean conditions. 

Many of the steps the Corps and the re- 
gion are taking to protect listed Snake 
River salmon will also benefit listed Co- 
lumbia and Snake steelhead. For exam- 
ple, the region has been augmenting 
flows in the Columbia and Snake rivers 
during juvenile salmon migration periods 
for a number of years, to help overcome 
the slowing effects of dam reservoirs. 
Augmented flows should be of help to 
juvenile steelhead travelling downstream 
to the ocean. Transportation for juvenile 
fish is a boost to steelhead smolts since 
research indicates a substantially higher 
rate of return for barged steelhead over 
those that travel in river. 
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Marlin Spotted off our coast 


By C.V. Hollander 


Westport, Wash.: Marlin Fishing 
Capital of the West Coast. 
Commercial tuna fishermen have 
caught the second marlin ever 
hooked off the Washington Coast 
in roughly the same waters as the 
first, 

A Canadian fishing boat snagged 
the 100-pound marlin about 25 
miles off Westport, landing it in 
Astoria on Sunday. Last month, 
two men fishing for tuna about 30 
miles out caught the first marlin 
ever hooked off the Washington 
coast. 

But the oceanside town at the edge 
of Grays Harbor isn’t about to roll 
out the red carpet for marlin 
charter fishing trips. 

This strange influx of warm water 
fish isn’t normal. 

“It’s El Nino that’s doing it,” said 
a spokeswoman for the 
Westport/Grayland Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Usually associated with tropical 
waters, the 7-foot-long marlin 
caught off the normally chilly 
Washington Coast is the latest sign 
of a warming trend in the North 
Pacific Ocean heralding the 
climatic phenomenon known as El 
Nino. A stream of tropical fish 
have followed a heated surge of 
water north this year, including 
barracuda and mahi mahi. 
Trolling for albacore tuna with 
hook and line about 25 miles off 
Westport, Gary Shepheard didn’t 
know he had hooked a marlin until 
he got a look at the big, 
blue-backed fish with that 
signature long bill. 

The marlin didn’t jump out of the 
water, reported a friend fishing 
nearby. 

“Tt just hit,” Wayne Dievert said 
Monday morning, the marlin 
hanging behind him at 
Fergus-McBarendse Co. fish 
market in Astoria. “They didn’t 
even know - just thought they had 
a tuna on.” 


The marlin will be canned and 
smoked by Warrenton’s Oregon 
Ocean Seafoods for Gary 
Shepheard. 


Shepheard and his son, Darren, 
were fishing near each other when 
Gary called Darren on his cellular 
phone. “Hey, look at this!” he said 
and held up the marlin as the two 
boats passed. 

Darren said he could hardly 
recognize the fish. He said he’s 
spotted marlin jumping at night, 
but rarely are they numerous 
enough to be caught by fishermen. 
“They’re pretty abundant” this 
year, Shepheard said. 
Climatologists say the climatic 
phenomenon brewing over the 
South Pacific could be the El Nino 
of the century. 

El Nino occurs when winds blow 
over the South Pacific, bringing an 
influx of warm water and stormy 
weather that starts moving 
northward from the South 
American coast usually some time 
around the Christmas holidays. 
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said Dawn McCauley at Fergus 


anything I’ve ever seen.” 
A weather phenomenon of a 
different kind - in the form of 


docks for the last three weeks. 
So the Canadian fishermen will 
seek a warmer climate of their 


Palm Springs, Calif. 


and John Marasse of British 
Columbia show off an El Nino 
trophy Monday at 
Fergus-McBarendse Co. fish 
market in Astoria. 
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Oregon’s commercial fishermen lose Livelihoods 
while dams kill salmon 


The Oregonian’ s July 27-28 series on Columbia River salmon was great at pointing out the dismal failure of current 
salmon recovery efforts and noting the choices we face in the region. The river’s commercial fishermen have not been 
given a choice. 

We have been losing our livelihood, bit by bit, ever since Grand Coulee Dam was built, with a greatly accelerated loss 
since 1990. Compared with the last five years of the 1980s, the first half of the 1990s has seen our salmon catch and 
income plummet more than 95 percent. 

From our downriver perspective, the past six years have been pretty much business as usual for all but us. Bargers 
barge, irrigators irrigate, generators generate, aluminum smelters smelt . . . but fishers don’t fish. 

The reason for this is that harvest of salmon by recreational and commercial fishing men and women is the easiest part 
of the problem to manage. Never mind that the dams are responsible for 65 percent to 95 percent of human-induced 
salmon deaths, or that fishing on the endangered salmon species was stopped years ago. 

Gov. John Kitzhaber is on the right track when he talks about altering the hydropower system. It is time for the public to 
demand a unified plan that confronts the real problem facing our salmon—the dams on the Columbia and Snake rivers. 
Each fishing family forced to give up is a lost small business. Stalling action that could lead to salmon recovery may be 
salvation for some, but it spells death to our 140-year-old industry and fragile lower river economies. 


Steve Fick, president 
Salmon for All 
Astoria 
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Call for Delivery 
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PO Box 989, Astoria, OR 97103 
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TRUCK 


Quality Truck, Marine & 


Hydraulic equipment 
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757 W Marine Drive, Astoria 
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(Blue Steel Crab Rope in Stock) 


Momoi Redden Uroko 
Used Gillnet Quality Netting Also Available 
Order now for early delivery 


69 NE Heron, Warrenton, Oregon 
At entrance to the Warrenton Mooring Basin 
Phone 861-3626 Fax 861-3646 
Open Monday thru Saturday, 7:30-5:30 
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Young salmon to reap the benefits of the old: 
ODFW plans to dump steelhead carcasses in area stream to feed young smolt 


There’s something fishy in the air that 
may boost local salmon populations. 
State officials plan to dump salmon and 
steelhead carcasses along coastal 
streams throughout Oregon, including 
several in the North Coast area. Rivers 
proposed in the project’s first year 
include various tributaries of the North 
Fork of the Nehalem and Nehalem 
rivers. 

The carcasses will feed young salmon, 
especially coho, by adding nutrients to 
the streams. 

The Oregon Plan, Gov. John Kitzhaber’ 
s mostly voluntary coastal salmon 
restoration strategy, calls for carcass 
dumping. 

“We’re focusing on coho streams 
because that is, as a group, the species 
that probably could use it more,” said 
Charles Corrarino, restoration and 
enhancement coordinator with the 
Oregon Department of Fish and 
Wildlife. 

Under an Oregon Department of Fish 
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and Wildlife proposal, 100 carcasses 
would be distributed for every stream 
mile, or one every SO feet. 

Historically, dead salmon lined local 
streams. But few carcasses remain at the 
water’s edge today. Fishermen take out 
salmon and steelhead that swim through 
coastal streams in drastically lowered 
numbers. 

Studies by Weyerhaeuser fish biologist 
Bob Bilby several years ago tracked 
tissues from salmon rotting along 
streams and found them not only in 
young fish but also in the trees and brush 
along the banks. 

Three Nehalem River tributaries - Oak 
Ranch Creek, West Humbug Creek and 
Hamilton Creek - will be part of 15 
streams statewide closely monitored by 
biologists. 

Another six streams on the north fork of 
the Nehalem will receive carcasses but 
won’t be monitored as closely. 
Provided the project gets a go-ahead 
from state environmental officials, 
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carcasses from salmon hatcheries will be 
placed along streams this winter, 
Corrarino said. Volunteers will help 
distribute the fish. 

The Oregon Department of 
Environmental Quality, which 
safeguards the waler quality of the 
state’s streams will accept public 
comment on the carcass dumping until 5 
p.m. Oct. 31. 

Odor from the rotting fish shouldn’t be a 
problem because the DEQ permit 
requires fish to be spread in a 
“semi-natural fashion” that prevents the 
carcasses from clumping together, 
Corrarino said. The state will try to 
avoid dumping carcasses near 
residences. 

Address comments to: ATTN Robert 
Baumgartner, 2020 SW Fourth Ave., 
Suite 400, Portland, OR, 97201-4987. 
The agency also holds a public meeting 
Oct. 30 in Portland. For more 
information, call (503) 229-5323. 

By C.V. Hollander 
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Stellers in Hot Water? 


By John van Amerongen, Alaska Fishermen's Journal, November 1997 


In his report to the North Pacific 
Fishery Management Council in 
September, NMFS marine mammal 
biologist Richard Merrick reported 
that researchers may have discov- 
ered the missing link between prey 
Species availability and sea lion 
health. Ironically, it was not com- 
mercial fishing activity or some ex- 
periment that opened the door, but 
El Nino. 

Marine mammal researchers were 
surprised this summer when their 
survey indicated a substantial de- 
cline in pup counts (-16.6 percent) 
at the rookery site on Ugamak Is- 
land in the eastern Aleutians. The 
rookery had shown a rebound in 
numbers between 1994 and 1996, 
and biologists had hoped to see a 
continuation of the upward trend. 
Instead, the count dropped sharply 
from 706 to 589 pups. 

Recalling a similar El Nino event 
off Southern California in 1983- 
1984, Merrick noted how the 
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warm-water event caused a decline 
in feed that in turn caused adult fe- 
male sea lions to abort at sea or 
give birth to pups of lighter weight 
at age. There were fewer pups born, 
and those that were born had a low- 
er rate of survival. The lack of prey 
was the result of reduced ocean up- 
welling and mixing of nutrients that 
prime the pump of the near shore 
food chain. 

What biologists found at Ugamak 
Island this summer were fewer 
pups, and those they did find were 
lighter weight, indicating they, too, 
were stressed and would likely suf- 
fer higher mortality rates as juve- 
niles. 

Merrick noted that El Nino has not 
yet unleashed its full force in the 
Gulf of Alaska. He described the 
patchwork of elevated water tem- 
peratures this summer as a “leap- 
frug” effect that resulted in white 
sharks showing up at Sand Point 
and water temperatures at Unimak 


Pass “much warmer than we’ve 
ever seen.” 

Next spring, Merrick warned “the 
real effect will be coming up the 
coast and we could have a very se- 
vere effect.” 

Merrick believes the survey teams 
may be witnessing an El Nino- 
related change in prey abundance 
off Alaska that is affecting the 
Steller population trend. Stellers are 
currently listed as endangered spe- 
cies. 

This year’s survey turned up the 
first drop in pup size since 1989. 
“The pups were stressed and not 
fed as well ... Mothers were spend- 
ing more time feeding,” Merrick 
said. 

The observation provides evidence 
of a relationship between sea lion 
population trends and prey availa- 
bility. It also indicates that the Stell- 
ers may respond fairly quickly and 
negatively to a decline in food 
abundance. 
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Salmon For All Member 
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| Seal Problems..? 


We are the authorized distributors of California Seal 
Control explosive pest control devices and are now able to , 
ship UPS anywhere in the continental USA 
; as class “c” explosives. Call or write today for 
more information and a free brochure! 
Shell crackers available, too! 


CALIFORNIA SEAL CONTROL 
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P.O. Box 949, San Pedro, CA 90733 310/519-0218 
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Salmon, Storms 
& Lighthouses 


NOVEMBER 1887 

Charles Hornung, head keeper at 
Tillamook Rock lighthouse, came 
up on the Manzanita yesterday. He 
reports stormy weather at the rock. 
The month of November was re- 
markably fine, but with December 
came terrible weather from the 
southeast. On the 16th the storm 
seemed to culminate in a severity 
unequaled in his four year’s experi- 
ence. On the morning of that day, 
the sea rose in solid masses of wa- 
ter and seizing three water tanks, 
each 4x4x8 feet and solidly con- 
structed, broke and carried them 
away. Those tanks were 90 feet 
above the sea. Later on the water 
grew Still rougher, a wall of water 
broke against the rock and rose far 
above, striking the light, which was 
143 feet in height, and falling solid- 
ly on the roof. Solid to strike and 
liquid to drown, tons of water flew 
up in the air and fell with a crash as 
0 a hundred hammers again and 
again on the roof of the lighthouse. 
It cracked, the joists crushing in 
and admitting the water. The light 
trembled and the solid iron stan- 
chions bent with the force of the 
blows. “For about a quarter of an 
hours,” says Keeper Hornung, “it 
looked might scary.” Everything 
was afloat, and tables, chairs, etc., 
swimming about, the water thun- 
dered on the roof and poured in tor- 
rents through the rents its weight 
had made; chimneys disappeared, 
outhouses disappeared, and it 
seemed as though the end of all 
things had come as far as the Tilla- 
mook Rock lighthouse was con- 
cerned. When, suddenly, at the very 
height of the fury of the storm, the 
force of the waves abated, greatly 
to the relief of the keeper and his 
assistants, who essayed to repair 
damages. 

The next day the surface of the 
ocean was as calm and smiling as 
the placed bosom of a sun-lit lake, 
and a skiff could cross to the main- 
land. Upon his return the keeper 
will take a force of men with him to 
make some much needed repairs. 



























Ten Years Ago - September 18, 1987 
Recovery marks ‘year of the chinook’ 


A record number of chinook salmon are 
expected to return to the Columbia Riv- 
er this fall. 

“This will go down as the year of the 
chinook, “ said Tony Floor, of the 
Washington state Department of Fisher- 
ies. “The recovery is beyond remarka- 
ble, it’s unbelievable.” 

Because of dams on the Columbia and 
Snake river systems, environmental 
degradation and overfishing, the num- 
bers of salmon returning to Northwest 
rivers was declining in the late 1970s. 
The water-warming “El Nino” weather 
phenomenon provided a crushing blow 
four years ago, as salmon returns dwin- 
dled further and sport and commercial 
fishing seasons were cut to days and 
hours. 

However increased management be- 
cause of 1970s legal decisions in Indian 
fishing rights, a regional energy plan re- 
quiring replacement of salmon lost to 
dams, and a 1985 U.S.-Canada fish- 
sharing treaty have helped bring the sal- 
mon back. 

RUN INCREASES HAVE been strong- 
est to the Columbia River Basin, though 
rivers along the Washington coast, the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca and Puget Sound 
have also generally prospered—with 
some concern for a few stocks that re- 
main weak. 

Runs of coho, or silver, salmon to the 
Columbia last year numbered 1.5 mil- 
lion, the highest of the century, Floor 
said. This year’s runs aren’t expected to 
be quite so plentiful for coho, though 
the runs have yet to return in earnest. 
“Tt’s a tremendous success story and 
you ain’t seen nothing yet, “ said Steve 
Watrous of Vancouver, Wash., an avid 
sport fisherman. 

“There’s more fish all the time, and 
there’s going to be more fish in future 
years. I’m very hopeful it’s going to be 
much better.” 

ALTOGETHER, CHINOOK, COHO, 
sockeye and steelhead, a seagoing rain- 
bow trout, returning to the Columbia 
River and its tributaries number about 
2.5 million. 

The Northwest Power Planning Coun- 
cil, charged by Congress with the task 
of conservation while planning energy 
needs, wants to increase that number to 
s million over the next decade. Money 
raised through Northwest electric rates 
would be used for salmon enhancement 
projects. 

However, the pressure of a growing hu- 
man population in the region might 
make it prohibitively expensive — and 
politically impossible — to increase sal- 


mon production a great deal, warned 
Jim Crutchfield, professor emeritus for 
marine studies at the University of 
Washington. 

“We’ ve lost a lot of habitat,” he said, 
referring to pristine spawning grounds 
needed by salmon. 

Chinook up and down the coast were 
not only plentiful, but bigger than usual. 
Also known as king salmon, chinook 
grow much larger than other salmon 
species. 

““We’ ve lost count of the number of fish 
over 50 pounds that have been caught in 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca this summer, 
“ Floor said. 

THE 750,000 CHINOOK headed for 
the Columbia this year [1987] was the 
strongest total run since records have 
been kept this century, Floor said. 
Seven of eight fish landed on Watrous’ 
boat one day at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia weighed over 20 pounds, he 
said. “My 5-year-old daughter caught 
her first three salmon this year,” Wa- 
trous said. “One was a 27-pound chi- 
nook.” 

The 450,000 returning upriver brights, 
bound for spawning gravel 300 miles 
upstream on the heavily dammed river, 
is the highest number in 40 years, Floor 
said. 

There actually were two broadly de- 
fined runs of chinook — the “upriver 
bright,” especially valued because it is a 
wild fish and the hatchery-raised “tule” 
salmon returning to lower-river hatcher- 
ies. 

Of those, he said as many as 300,000 
might make it past McNary Dam, locat- 
ed just 50 miles short of the spawning 
grounds. In 1981, the number of upriver 
brights was down to 21,000 and there 
were concerns about whether the run 
could survive. 

THIS YEAR, THE tule salmon return- 
ing to lower regions of the Columbia 
number 300,000 

The salmon fishery is an important part 
of Northwest life and also important to 
the regional economy, especially to ru- 
ral coastal towns where the timber in- 
dustry has experienced some hard 
times, Crutchfield said. 

Dale Ward, a statistician for Washing- 
ton’s Department of Fisheries, said 
commercial fishermen last year re- 
ceived nearly $60 million for their catch 
of chinook, coho, pink, sockeye and 
chum — the five principal North Amer- 
ican species — in the Columbia and 
Washington coastal fisheries. 

“T think we lack the political guts to 
crack down” on development, he said. 








RULES OF INLAND 
WATERS US€S 


** 33 USCS 174, nlO Where vessel without 
lights collides with unother properly navigated 
and equipped: fault is that of vessel without 
lights, and she must bear loss. 

33 USCS 211 n5 Although right of naviga- 
tion is superior to right to fish, this does not 
mean that vessel may navigate stream upon 
which there is fishing without due regard to 
right of fisherman and no unnecessary damage 
Should be done to fishing boat or net. It does 
not extinguish right of fishing, superior right 
of navigation must be exercised with reason 
and there is no absolute night of navigation 
that permits vessel to claim nght-of-way to 
proceed to unnessaly collision. 

33 USCS 221 1.85 Sufficient lookouts are 
required by rules of navigation. Want of look- 
out or his incompetency or inattention will 
not be imputed to vessel as culpable fault. 

33 USCS n.4 &5 Gill net does not ipso 
facto ubstruct marine “fairway” by mere fact 
of being placed within fairway. Vessel have 
duty lo keep out of way of fishing 


“Everything you need to mix 
successfully!” 


2289 Marine Drive, Astoria 
(Adjacent to the liquor store) 


Open 11 am ro 7 pm 
Monday through Saturday 
Phone 503-325-4784 


Dave and Tyra Sigsby 
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SHOES 


SINCE 1892 


“Shoes for the entire family” 
Fishing boots & shoes 
X-tuffs Romeos 
Narrow—medium—wide—X-wide 
239 14th Street, Astoria 
325-3972 — 738-9491 
Also at 600 Broadway in Seaside 





Did You Know...? 
Blue whales produce sounds of 185 decibels: 
nearly twice as loud as jumbo jets at takeoff. 


Tel: (503) 325-2205 
Reservation:(800)-621-0641 
FAX: (503) 325-5550 


555 Hamburg Ave, Astoria, OR 97103 


PooleJacuzzieSauna 
Continental Breakfast 





Special 
Fishermen Rates 


MACHINE WORKS 


HYDRAULIC SUPPLIES 
GRESEN — CHAR LYNN 
VICKERS — CESNA 
HYDRAULIC INSTALLATIONS 
ELECTRIC CLUTCHES 


GILLNET REELS 
_ LEVEL WINDS 
feY:B :}Ree 4) 
SHRIMP HOPPERS 
PICKING MACHINES 


PORT DOCKS, 

ASTORIA, OR 

CALL US AT 
503-325-0832 
1-800-933-4977 


OPEN MON-FRI 
8-4:30 


SEE US FOR HYDRAULIC DECK EQUIPMENT BAX 


COMPLETE LINE OF HYDRAULIC HOSES & FITTINGS 503-325-2107 





Hauke’s 
SENTRY MGRKETS 


Serving our fishermen with the finest in groceries, 
meats and dry goods since 1890 


Free pickup and Delivery to commercial boats 


3300 Leif Erickson Drive 
Astoria, OR Call 325-1931 


- aS 
: EDWIN LUOMA, CPA | 
The Commercial Fisherman's Tax Specialist 
i 2703 Marine Drive i 


Astonia 325-5102 


862 Broadway 
Seaside 738-6441 
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Michigan Slashed and Burned: The Great Lakes state’s early logging 
history stands as a lesson for Northwest to protect natural resources 


By J.P. Myers 

In the heat of debate over the future of 
logging, jobs, endangered species and 
ecosystems in the Pacific Northwest, it 
would be wise to take a lesson from the 
Michigan past, where a timber binge 
led to an economic bust and burdened 
local communities with a half-century 
of economic woes. 

This same future beckons in the Pacific 
Northwest if we continue to tolerate 
what historian Bruce Catton once de- 
scribed as the operating credo of the 
timber industry: “Take what there is, 
take all of it, and take it as fast as you 
can, and let tomorrow’s people handle 
tomorrow’s problem.” 

Catton wrote of the deforestation of 
central Michigan in the late 1800s. My 
great grandfather, Frank Shipp, lived 
through that cataclysm. When he was 
born, Michigan was cloaked in im- 
mense, continuous stands of magnifi- 
cent white pine, forests that seemed 
endless — inexhaustible. By the time 
he died, those forests were utterly one, 
logged out of existence and then 
burned over. 

Not only were the forests gone, but 
their destruction also plunged the re- 
gional economy into more than a half- 
century of depression. My grandmother 
and mother recounted the deprivations 
that communities suffered: People lost 
their jobs and were forced to emigrate. 
What is happening now in the Pacific 
Northwest is a modern version of 
Michigan’s trauma. Big lumber capital 
has already left, reinvesting its profits 
elsewhere. Small local companies hang 
on, unable to move and unwilling to 
stop as long as any old-growth trees 
beckon. 

Clear-cutting spreads. Replanting fal- 
ters despite valiant efforts. Salmon face 
extinction in rivers throughout the re- 


John T. Jensen 
Astoria 


903/325-6364 


(Answering machine) 


a variety of factors, among which clear- 
cutting and its effects on watersheds 
stand prominent. Salmon fishermen 
face even more certain dislocation than 
the loggers, whose skills can turn to 
second-growth forests and forest resto- 
ration. 

But there are crucial differences be- 
tween now and the past. One is that 
when the timber workers were forced 
out of Michigan, they still had places to 
go. Similar opportunities don’t exist 
now because the ancient forests of the 
Pacific Northwest are the last of this 
country’s great forests. 

A second difference is that it has taken 
much longer in Oregon and Washing- 
ton to run to the end of the supply. 
There were more trees, and they were 
harder to get out. Thus while Michi- 
gan’s devastation lasted only a few dec- 
ades, the Pacific Northwest’s has been 
building for more than a century. 

As a result, the societal impact of 
reaching the end of the line are much 
more wrenching. People have estab- 
lished roots and traditions and commu- 
nities — expectations and hope — that 
will have to change, not because of the 
spotted owl, the marbled murrelet or 
the Endangered Species Act or even en- 
vironmentalists, but because logging 
has run into the Pacific Ocean. 

A third difference lies in our under- 
standing. We operate in a world differ- 
ent from that of 1880. Ecology did not 
exist then as a scientific discipline. Our 
forests seemed endless. Now we know 
better. And I would hope we now have 
a better appreciation of our responsibil- 
ities to the future, both to the environ- 
ment and to the people who will forge 
livelihoods within its limits and out of 
its Opportunities. 

A final difference is that it is not yet 
over. We can still achieve a balance in 
the Pacific Northwest that protects the 
future, preserves a national heritage and 
minimizes the trauma facing logging 
communities in the region. 

That balance won’t come from cynical 
political manipulations. With 90 per- 
cent of the Northwest’s old-growth for- 
est already logged, that balance will 
come out of recognizing that enough is 
enough and that adding to tomorrow’s 
problems by continuing unwise abuse 
of our natural resources is something 
neither we nor tomorrow’s people can 
afford. 

J.P. Myers is director of the W. Alton Jones 
Foundation, which makes grants for global 
environmental protection. 
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Disappointing returns cause tribes 


to close salmon fishery 

Four Columbia River treaty tribes who 
had been selling fresh salmon and steel- 
head directly to the public decided to end 
their fall commercial season early. Rick 
Taylor, spokesman for the Columbia Riv- 
er Inter-Tribal Fish Commission, said 
tribes were forced to stop fishing before 
they had their quota because fewer than 
expected steelhead had returned, leading 
them to decide against extending their 
season. 

The tribes and gillnetters were each 5,000 
fish short of their allocation. The alloca- 
tions are set based on an estimate of the 
number of fish expected to return and a 
complex formula based on that estimate. 
By treaty, tribes are entitled to half of the 
harvestable salmon, with certain limita- 
tions. 

This year, Taylor estimated 20-25% of 
the fish were sold to the public rather 
than through wholesalers. 


The Oregon Plan - Steelhead 

In addition to the coastal coho and water 
quality in various watersheds, Governor 
Kitzhaber has added conservation actions 
to restore steelhead populations to his 
Oregon plan. 

This latest action adds much of the Lower 
Columbia and Willamette Valley to the 
Oregon plan. Meetings were held around 
the state, including here in Astoria, an- 
nouncing this new addition. Considering 
that many of the steelhead runs that are 
endangered are from streams that are lo- 
cated closer to cities, urban areas, and 
people this becomes, perhaps, an even 
larger challenge than the coho restora- 
tion. 


Oregon Seafoods Lab 

Part of Duncan Law’s dream is finally 
reaching a reality with the completion 
this Fall of the new OSU Seafoods Lab at 
2001 Marine Drive and the ground break- 
ing of the adjoining consumer center. 
When the Duncan Law Consumer Center 
aptly named for the person who has done 
so much over the years in this area, is 
completed next year and the new Aquatic 
Center is completed on the old fair- 
grounds site next door, the trio will be 
quite a modern complex. 

Along with the South Tongue Point 
MERTS-CCC Center, all of the fishery 
related agencies, seafood organizations 
and educational facilities will be availa- 
ble to the public for the first time at these 
two locations. 

With the OSU Department of Food Ser- 
vices as the center of activity, it will in- 
clude the Agriculture Extension Service, 
the Marine Extension Sea Grant Service, 
the CEDC Fisheries Program, the Ore gon 
Trawl Commission and the ODFW Ma- 
rine Division. 
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A Wave Goodbye 


Victor Olson 


Commercial fisherman, 73 
Victor Olson, 73, of Seaside, died 
Wednesday, Oct. 29, 1997, in Seaside. 
Mr. Olson was born Nov. 25, 1923, in 
Astoria to Victor and Myrtle Hanson Ol- 
son. He was raised in Svensen and other 
local rural areas as his father was the fire 
warden for the state. His grandfather, Pe- 
ter Olson, was an original homesteader 
for the Hillcrest area in Svensen and do- 
nated the land for the Svensen Pioneer 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Olson graduated from Knappa High 
School in 1942. He was active in sports 
and served as student body president his 
senior year. After high school, he served 
in the Navy during World War II. On 
April 28, 1945, he married his high 
school sweetheart, June Johansen in 
Long Beach, Calif., prior to his discharge 
from the Navy. She survives. 
Commercial fishing was his major occu- 
pation for most of his life. He skippered 
his own vessels both in Alaska as a sein- 
er and the Columbia River as a gillnetter. 
He built one of the first fiberglass gillnet 
boats on the Columbia River in 1972. 
Marine construction and furnace installa- 
tion were his other occupations. 

Mr. Olson was a sports enthusiast and 
followed his favorite teams faithfully. He 
enjoyed hunting and didn't miss a season. 
Upon retirement, he liked to travel coast 
to coast in his recreational vehicle. His 
family says they will miss his sense of 
humor and powerful presence. 

He is survived by three sons, Victor Ol- 
son of Svensen, Brian Olson of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Charles Olson of 
Mercer Island, Wash.; a daughter, Ju- 
lienne Foster of Kauai, Hawaii; a sister, 
Rosie Belton of Knappa; seven grand- 
children and one great-grandchild; and 
numerous nieces and nephews. 

At his request, no services were held. 
Memorial contributions may be made to 
Fisherman's Memorial Park. 
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Watch and Calculator 
battery replacement 
1150 Commercial, Astoria 
503/325-5262 
Open Mon-Fri 9:30 to 5:30 
Sat 9:30 to 5 


Rogue logger admits to felony 


Horecny will pay $8,000 for salmon restoration in case of statewide significance 


By Andrea Kennet and C.V. Hollander 
Rogue logger Clarence Edward "Ed" 
Horecny this morning became the 
first person in Oregon, and perhaps in 
the United States, convicted of a felo- 
ny for destroying wild salmon habitat. 
In a plea bargain that keeps him out 
of jail, the 70-year-old Hamlet man 
pleaded no-contest to first-degree 
criminal mischief; a felony, and guilty 
to three misdemeanors for running 
logging equipment through fish- 
bearing tributaries of the Nehalem 
and Necanicum rivers. Those are 
world-class streams for coastal coho 
and steelhead salmon, species protect- 
ed under the Oregon Salmon Plan. 
The Nehalem and Necanicum are the 
only rivers in northem Oregon with 
enough wild coho to stave off a local- 
ized extinction. 

In one of the incidents, Horecny bull- 
dozed a log jam in the North Fork of 
the Nehalem River, crushing 35,000 
salmon eggs, officials said. He inten- 
tionally logged large trees on the 
stream bank, potentially destroying 
the stream's ability to support healthy 
salmon beds for years. Special prose- 
cutor Tony Halbleib, a chief deputy 
district attorney from Deschutes 
County, estimated the damage at 
$10,000 to $50,000, but said the im- 
pact could be felt for years if wild sal- 
mon don't return to spawn. 

Horecny said he was trying to help a 
neighbor whose driveway was 
washed out by the flooding river. He 
said he didn't think he had violated 
the Oregon Forest Practices Act be- 
cause the Hamlet River Ranch home- 
owners association requires streams 
be kept clear. 

But Visiting Circuit Judge Sid Brock- 


ley didn't buy Horecny's explanation. 
"I thought every logger in the state 
knew you couldn't log in the middle 
of the river," the judge replied. 
Although the plea bargain places Ho- 
recny on probation for two years, the 
judge warmed Horecny he could go to 
jail if he violates the forest practices 
act again. 

"There's only one thing I want you to 
remember,” the judge admonished 
Horecny. "It would be a terrible 
shame for a 70-year-old man to spend 
the rest of his life in prison for not 
following logging practices. I mean 
it." 


Horecny, of Hamlet Route Box 1045, 
also will forfeit $8,070 bail and pay a 
$500 compensatory fine to the Co- 
lumbia River Estuary Study Task- 
force for salmon habitat 
enhancement. Horecny received a 
10-day jail sentence, but with credit 
for time served waiting trial, won't 
spend any more time behind bars. 
The local case carries statewide and, 
(continues next page) 
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perhaps, national significance. Y 
It is the first time Oregon criminal 
laws have been used to enforce envi- 
ronmental standards, in particular to 
protect salmon habitat, Clatsop 
County District Attomey Josh Mar- 
quis said. 

It sets legal precedents that will help 
the state in its fight to protect and en- 
hance wild salmon habitat, while 
keeping coho salmon and steelhead 
off the federal endangered species 
list, according to Chip Lazenby, legal 
counsel to Gov. John Kitzhaber. The 
case has drawn the governor's person- 
al attention. 

"It shows the people in the state of 
Oregon are going to get serious and 


use all mechanisms available to pro- CLATSOP POWER 
tect salmon habitat.... We are serious 
about protecting salmon habitat and, i - : EQUIPMENT 


for the first time, we have the ability 
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Restaurant open 6 am to 2:30 am 


Banguet Facilities 
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to pursue this through criminal reme- eat S 248 : 

ies as well as civil remedies," La- 8 eas Full-Service Dealer 

zenby said. by 7 . 

He added that the case demonstrates oy Outboard Motor Rep Shae 
Oregon's commitment to salmon pres- dec bec — Fred & Gregg Mestrich — 
ervation to federal authorities. The — 

National Marine Fisheries Service ac- a ; 494 Highway 101 at Miles Crossing, Astoria 
cepted Kitzhaber's salmon plan in ne Call 325-0792 anytime 


place of an Endangered Species Act 
listing for coho and steelhead, provid- 
ed the state can enforcement salmon 
protection laws. 

Horecny prompted, in part, a new 
state law prohibiting loggers who vio- 
late the Oregon Forest Practices Act 
from logging anywhere in the state 
until they clean up their act. State of- 
ficials said repeat offenders such as 


Horecny showed a stronger enforce- U7 e 
ment tool was necessary when civil f 
penalties fail. Kitzhaber signed the DN 


1-800-220-0792 
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law in June. i 
Horecny flaunts a 25-year list oflog- “WE’RE NUMBER 1 ON 2 STREET” 
ging, timber theft, coercion and fire- ASTORIA, OREGON 325-0033 


arms violations. His name appears on 
Reiaclech force calie ee 3 Fenton and dill Stokeld, your Hosts 
back to the earl y 1970s. At last count, ee aks RR eciiee aM ie ot ac P:R al OP 
he owed the department about $5,000 
in unpaid civil penalties for forest 
practices act violations. 

State Rep. Tim Josi, D-Bay City, who 
sponsored House Bill 3716, said to- 
day's settlement on the criminal 
charges does not preclude state forest- 
ry from prohibiting Horecny from 
logging if he hasn't corrected his past 
logging violations. "The whole intent 
of my legislation was to keep people Bulk Flake Ice Sales 

like Mr. Horecny from continually vi- 

olating the forest practices act and ; 

then being able to legally go and start Foot of Ninth Street, Astoria OR 503/325-2421 Fax 325-1770 
another forest harvest." 
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Legendary run of salmon faces extinction 


June 10, 1997 

From 500 returning adults a day 
60 years ago, the Tucannon [a 
tributary of the Snake river] 
spring chinook run has dwindled 
to less than a thousand total 

They are the fish of local lore. 

By a 1935 estimate, 500 adult spring 
chinook retumed every day to the 
Tucannon River during the months 
of April and May. 

People came from 50 to 75 miles 
away to pitchfork fish out of the river 
or dynamite the holes where the sal- 
mon collected, stunning them so they 
were easier to hook with a gaff. 
Never mind that some of the fishing 
methods were illegal. 

Poachers played cat-and-mouse with 
game warden Bill Wooten, who pa- 
trolled the Tucannon River from 
1922 to 1948. 

They fished at night, using lanterns 
to locate the salmon. 

Wooten sat up on the bluffs, looking 
for the lights reflecting on the water. 
He often sneaked up on the poachers 
in his old Dodge pickup. 

Old-timers remember a sportlike 
quality to the poaching, said Jean 
Johnson, a history professor at East- 
em Oregon University in La Grande 
who researched the salmon run for 
her recent doctoral dissertation. 

One group referred to its forays into 
the Tucannon as its “Annual Moon- 
light Safari.” 

But now only a fraction of the old 
spring chinook returns to the Tucan- 
non and fish biologists count every 
one as precious. 

Hydropower dams, past harvests, 
habitat degradation and other factors 
have taken a toll on the run, which is 
listed as “threatened” under the En- 
dangered Species Act. 

The Tucannon River is the last Snake 
River tributary in Washington with a 
spring chinook population. 

The run is genetically distinct from 
other spring chinook, and it could be 
a key component in rebuilding other 
salmon runs. 

“The Tucannon was our big salmon 
producer into the middle of this cen- 
tury,” said Mark Schuck, a fish biol- 
ogist for the Washington Department 
of Fish and Wildlife in Dayton. 
“We’re not at all interested in letting 
it go away.” 


In 1992, Snake River spring chinook 
populations were listed under 

the Endangered Species Act. 

As a tributary of the Snake, the Tu- 
cannon River’s spring chinook were 
included in the listing. 

Though the run no longer was abun- 
dant, it had been considered stable, 
Schuck said. 

About 550 fish returned annually 
from 1985 to 1993. 

But in 1994 the run size started to 
skid, dropping to a mere 54 returning 
adults during a year of dismal ocean 
conditions in 1995. 

“When the numbers go that low, it’s 
very scary.” Schuck said. “That’s 
how you hit extinction quickly.” 
This year, biologists expect 450-700 
adults to return. 

But the run size will dip precipitously 
again in 1998 and 1999, when the 
offspring from the low run years re- 
tum. 

“We’re not out of the scary time yet,” 
said Joe Bumgarner, another fish bi- 
ologist who works with the run. 

By Becky Kramer 








Pet Fish has Surgery 
Don Rokkan bought his daughter, Lainey, a 
goldfish for $8 five years ago. They call the 
fish “Sharkie.” 

The fish has become a symbol of the relation- 
ship between Rokkan and his 11-year-old, 
who lives 110 miles away with her mother in 
Ellensburg, Washington. 

Sharkie developed a tumor on his head. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, Rokkan asked veterinarian 
Charles Coleman to perform surgery and re- 
move the tumor. It took 10 minutes to oper- 
ate, and now Sharkie hasn't felt so good in 
years. 

However, the news about Sharkie isn't all 
good. Two other tumors are growing, and the 
tumor cut from him proved to be cancerous. 
“They're not invasive, so he could be OK 
once we get rid of these things,” Rokkan said. 
The Tri-City Herald published an article 
about Sharkie recently. The Associated Press 
picked up the story and distributed it world- 
wide. The media frenzy was on. 

“Hard Copy” aired home video of the opera- 
tion that Rokkan supplied free. Radio stations 
in Anchorage, Salt Lake City and Seattle 
called. Rokkan gave an interview to the BBC. 
“The publicity was absolutely unexpected, but 
we thoroughly enjoyed every bit of it,” Rok- 
kan said. 

Producers from the “Leeza” television show 
called, inviting father and daughter to Los 
Angeles to tape a segment November 19. 

By the way, the operation cost $100. 
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American Shad 

American shad have benefited from 
dam-building on the Columbia River. 
The fish, the largest member of the 
herring family, were introduced from 
the East Coast more than 100 years 
ago. Celilo Falls had blocked up- 
stream passage of shad but when The 
Dalles Dam inundated Celilo in 
1957, the upper river was opened to 
the anadromous shad. Shad numbers 
have exploded in recent years; today 
these 3- to 5-pound fish spawn all the 
way into Idaho on the Snake River. 
Snake River Salmon Recovery 
Team: Final Recommendations to 
National Marine Fisheries Service 
on Shad Predation 

May, 1994 

The Team believes that the abun- 
dance of American shad in the Co- 
lumbia River System should be 
reduced by the greatest practical ex- 
tent. This conclusion is based on the 
principle that competitor and preda- 
tor interactions with the listed species 
should be reduced to levels less than 
those existing prior to hydroelectric 
development. The Team realizes that 
the widespread distribution of shad in 
the Pacific Rim, and the demonstrat- 
ed tendency o the species to stray and 
colonize, makes eradication of shad 
in the Columbia River an objective 
with little likelihood of success. 
However, the Team does hold the 
opinion that any programs or man- 
agement actions taken in the Colum- 
bia System that affect or interact with 
shad in any way should be consisted 
with the philosophy that the species 
should not exist in the drainage. 
Based on this opinion, the Team has 
the following recommendations: 

1. Explore population ecology to 
determine effective methods for con- 
trol. This work should not impede 
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the actions recommended below, but 
should be developed as a supporting 
data base to further the progress of 
reducing shad numbers in the Colum- 
bia River. 

2. Develop programs to eliminate 
shad from the Columbia System 
above Bonneville Dam. Alternative 
upstream passage designs should be 
evaluated to find methods for pre- 
venting the upstream passage of shad 
while allowing salmon and steelhead 
to pass. The Team recognizes that 
programs designed to eliminate shad 
above Bonneville will have to ac- 
count for the very large biomass of 
adult shad that enter the system each 
year. The programs will have to in- 
clude components for separation of 
shad from salmon, their removal 
from the waterway, and then their 
utilization in some responsible way. 
3. Managers should use whatever 
methods are available to reduce the 
numbers of shad that spawn below 
Bonneville Dam. 

It is known that shad eat juvenile sal- 
mon but no one knows for sure how 
much. Today with shad runs in the 
millions, biologists are beginning to 
question whether the decline of sal- 
mon is liked to the rise of shad. 


What Boise, Idaho, Fish 
Advocates Say 


Boise fish advocate Reed Burkholder 
wants to tear out the lower Snake 
dams that create upstream slackwater 
pools and slow smolt migration. 
Burkholder said the Port of Lewiston 
provides fewer than 300 jobs, and 
that the grain shipped from there by 
barge through the dams’ locks could 
be transported more efficiently by 
rail and truck. The dams themselves 
provide only a small fraction of the 
region’s electricity while offering no 
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flood protection or irrigation benefit, 
he said. 

“The Lewiston docks contribute very 
little to the economy of Nez Perce 
County and very little to the econo- 
my of the state of Idaho,” Burkholder 
said. “For Idaho, the waterway is a 
liability. Its costs are greater than its 
benefits.” 

He said removing the four dams 
would take about two years and cost 
about $500 million, but it should be 
seriously considered because current 
salmon and steelhead recovery ef- 
forts are expensive and ineffective. 


Tuna Fishermen Reap 


Albacore Bonanza 
August/September 1997 

The tuna harvest off the Oregon coast 
is rich this year, and many fishermen 
are selling directly from their boats at 
docks from Coos Bay to Astoria. 
Because of the current El Nino condi- 
tions, the fish arrived a month early. 
Some tuna were caught off the bar pi- 
lots boat while they waited for ships 
of the Columbia River. The canner- 
ies were paying only $.70 per pound. 
Those who sold directly from their 
own boats received $1.50 per pound. 


Roundtable Update 


The Corps of Engineers roundtable 
meetings on behalf of the Port of 
Portland’s plan to deepen the Colum- 
bia River ship channel by 3 feet from 
Portland/Vancouver to the sea are 
continuing. 

The September 12 meeting focused 
on the economic details of the project 
in relation to investing Federal dol- 
lars and the possible benefits on a 
country-wide basis, not on a local or 
regional basis. 

The November 19 meeting was set to 
discuss dredge material management. 
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With all the problems at the mouth of 
the river in relation to shoaling, cov- 
ering crab beds, and disrupting the 
natural movement of sand along the 
coastline brought on by maintenance 
dredging, getting rid of the additional 
dredgings of this project is becoming 
a monumental problem to the spon- 
sors. 


Lower Columbia River 
Estuary Program 


The Lower Columbia River Estuary 
Program (LCREP) study has been 
meeting for the past year under the 
direction of the National Estuary Pro- 
gram (NEP). This is one of 28 na- 
tional programs under NEP around 
the country. 
This study was to carry on with the 
statistics and information form the 
1996 completed bi-state Oregon/ 
Washington study and expand on 
them in the lower river, in particular 
the fragile estuary. 
We have several representatives from 
the fishing industry and the Astoria 
area on the various committees, but a 
majority of the meetings and activi- 
ties takes place in the Portland area. 
The first large local public meeting 
Sees 
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was held at the Doubletree Inn in As- 
toria on November 13. The Colum- 
bia River Destiny checklist that _ 
appeared in the local newspapers, 1n 
which we were to rank 21 Columbia 
River estuary problems as to level of 
risk was discussed, as well as many 
other topics of importance. 


“Whose Fish Are They?” 


According to the New Jersey Fish 
Net, a seafood industry publication 
supported by the National Fisheries 
Institute, the answer to that questions 
is simply “We all do.” 

While the answer seems faulty, obvi- 
ous questions of ownership of or ac- 
cess to living marine resources are 
some of the most contentious issues 
in fisheries management today. 
Increasingly, members of the recrea- 
tional fishing community and the 
boat and tackle manufacturers it sup- 
ports are pushing public policy in the 
direction of “game fish” status for se- 
lected, generally highly desirable, 
species of fish. This designation 
means the only people who can use 
those fish are the recreational anglers 
who catch them or those they give 
them to. These people are using the 
concept of “relative economic worth” 
to justify designating species “game 
fish” and prohibiting the non-fishing 
public from having access to them. 
On the other hand, as the National 
Marine Fisheries Service points out, 
only about 6% of U S citizens fish 
for sport in marine waters. The ma- 
jority rely on the commercial fishing 
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industry to do it for them at a price 
they can afford to pay. 


Snake River Dam 


Breaching Decision 
September, 1997 

According to Greg Graham, manager 
of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
$17 million salmon migration study, 
a decision whether to breach four 
lower Snake River dams is more than 
two years and millions of dollars 
worth of study away. 

Regardless of what is decided, Con- 
gress will make the final decision 
about breaching or changing the 
dams to help restore salmon runs. 
That decision would not occur until 
at least the year 2000. 

The corps, which spends about $90 
million annually on salmon recovery 
efforts, is looking at three alterna- 
tives for dealing with salmon migra- 
tion: 

-Leave the dam system as it is and 
continue transporting juvenile salmon 
downstream in improved barges. 
-Add surface collectors on the dams 
to improve the way juvenile salmon 
pass by the dam, for collection into 
barges or in-river migration down- 
stream. 

-Remove the earthen portions of the 
four dams and return a 130-mile 
stretch of the Snake River to free- 
flowing conditions. This alternative 
would eliminate power production 
and use of the river as a commercial 
shipping canal. 
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Waves from the Past: 
Costly New Type Gillnet 


Launched 
APRIL 1953 

A $10,000 Bering Sea gillnet boat, the 
first of its kind built on the Columbia riv- 
er in several years, was launched recently 
by builder Melvin Hjorten, 4564 Com- 
mercial street. 

The double end craft dwarfs most Colum- 
bia river gillnetters. It measures 32 feet 
long with a 10 1/2 foot beam and is capa- 
ble of carrying loads up to 15 tons. Soon 
to be delivered to Alaska, the boat was 
designed in 1952 by Edwin Monk, a Seat- 
tle Naval architect. There r some boats of| 
this type being used on the Columbia, but 
they are much more popular in the north 
because of their large size and seaworthi- 
ness. 

The Rev. Franklin Smith, Ekwak, Alaska, 
a minister by winter and fisherman by 
summer, is the man for whom the Esther 
J. was built. The vessel will be transport- 
ed to Bristol Bay from Seattle via Alaska 
Steamship Co. in time for the fishing sea- 
son which opens in Alaska June 25, and 
closes July 25. 

During the short season only two anda 
half days of fishing a week are allowed 
by the Fish and Wildlife commission. 
Even so the average catch per boat last 
year was 20,000 fish. The Rev. Mr. 
Smith, a minister in the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist church, reports that he used a 
company boat last year and was paid 50 
cents a fish by Pacific American Fisher- 
ies. This year with his own boat he ex- 
pects to be paid 95 cents a fish. 

Built at the Lindstrom Boat Yard in Al- 
derbrook, the origin of many fishing 
boats used in the Alaska fisheries, the Es- 
ther J. is well equipped. It carries a hy- 
draulic anchor winch and power pickup 
roller, automatic pilot, depth finder and 
Chrysler crown 115 horse power marine 
engine capable of doing about 8 knots. It 
sleeps two and is equipped with fresh wa- 
ter tanks, a sink and stove. The owner 
plans to install a two way radio when it is 
delivered. 

Builder Hjorten served his apprenticeship 
at Lindstroms in 1939, and has been in 
the boat building business ever since with 
the exception of time spent in the service 
and time spent fishing. He plans to leave 
for Alaska himself about May 10, where 
he will repair boats for CRPA and do 
some fishing. Hjorten stated that up to 
1941, as many as 25 sailboats a year were 
built at Lindstrom’s, and many, which 
have been converted to power because of 
government regulations, are still in use at 
Bristol Bay. 

Hjorten reports that he has several pros- 
pects to build boats similar to the Esther 
J. next year. See photo on page 11. 
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The vagaries of 
salmon science 


Ross Anderson and Lance Dickie 

A curious thread through the whole tale 
of Columbia River salmon recovery is a 
disingenuous deference to science. It's 
been an effective strategy for human- 
kind, but it has been hard on fish. 

In the 1930s and 1940s, Congress and 


federal agencies planning the network of 


dams on the Columbia River made com- 
mitments to preserve wild fish runs. 
Federal documents that guided the over- 
haul of a free-flowing river into an in- 
strument of commerce promised the 
investment and studies to make sure fish 
had access to natural spawning grounds. 
That did not happen. Instead, an expedi- 
ent assumption was made that fish loss- 
es could be compensated for with 
engineering, technology and science. 

If native, upstream fish could not nego- 
tiate the dams, then salmon production 
could be artificially boosted with hatch- 
eries down-stream. If dams were an ob- 
stacle, then just scoop up fish and 
chauffeur them through. 

Dams block and change rivers, and at 
the beginning of 60 years of dam build- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest, there were 
educated suspicions the salmon would 


pay the price. The response at the time 
was not to disagree, but demand scien- 
tific proof before changes might be 
made. 

Dams were designed, built and operated 
to maximize power generation, irriga- 
tion and navigation. Those directions 
were just as explicit in federal law and 
the political desires of Congress. As fish 
stocks declined, science pointed an ac- 
cusing finger at dams. 

Dams create slack-water lakes that elim- 
inate all free-flowing stretches. Dams 
block the movement of sediment that 
creates salmon habitat, where fish can 
spawn, hide or stay cool. Slack water is 
warmer than the cooler, faster river wa- 
ter favored by salmon. Predators such as 
squaw fish thrive in the warmer water. 
Dams are obstructions that must be ne- 
gotiated and survived, so the trip to 
ocean or the return home to spawn can 
be fatally delayed. 

At the dams, fish are not so much pu- 
reed by turbines, as they are stunned and 
turned into easy prey for predators that 
wait downstream. Fish spilled over the 
dam can be poisoned by heightened lev- 
els of nitrogen, known as gas bubble 
disease. 
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For fish trapped in miles of slack water 
behind dams, what had once been a fast 
trip to sea was transformed into a long, 
tepid death march. Salmon migrating to 
the ocean must pass as many as nine 
major dams. Salmon mortality at each of 
dams can be 5 to 15 percent. 

Then there are all the uncertainties of 
ocean survival. A decade of weather af- 
fected by "El Nino" events leads some 
scientists to suggest that the biggest 
problem with salmon is in the North Pa- 
cific, over which fish managers have lit- 
tle control. 

As dams become more of a focus, sci- 
ence is being invoked again, but with a 
twist. Those who once demanded scien- 
tific proof the dams were a source of 
trouble, now challenge scientists to pro- 
vide hard answers that making the Co- 
lumbia more like a river again will 
guarantee salmon recovery. 

Nature offers no such guarantees. But 
science points to draw-down at the John 
Day reservoir as the best known chance 
for restoring the natural river conditions 
that sustained Columbia River salmon 
for eons. 
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Pacific Water 
Temperatures May 
Control Fish Shortages 


and Abundance 
October 1997 
By Jim Clarke, Anchorage Alaska 


The theory, in short, goes like this: 
It' s the temperature of seawater at 
various depths, more than local 
management, that has been the de- 
ciding factor in salmon abundance 
and shortage across the Pacific. 
"Fisheries management actions 
and harvest practices are not the 
only drivers of salmon produc- 
tion," University of Washington 
researcher Nathan Mantua said last 
week. Mantua and his colleagues 
have been working on the theory 
for several years. 

"Maybe you don't want to pat 
yourself on the back too hard 
when things are good and you 
don't want to take all the blame 
when things are bad." 

His paper, "A Pacific Inter- 
Decadal Climate Oscillation With 
Impacts on Salmon Production," 
isn't going to reach any best seller 
lists, but it has been the subject of 
some head scratching in salmon 
management circles. 

It's particularly timely for two rea- 
sons: the mysteriously poor sock- 
eye run in Bristol Bay this 
summer, and the concern about 
how the El Nifio weather phenom- 
enon might affect salmon. 

Just 12 million of a forecast 25 
million sockeye returned to the 
bay, and scientists still aren't sure 
what happened to them. Theories 
abound - everything from inter- 
ception by foreign fleets to a die- 
off because of unusually warm 
Bristol Bay waters - but there isn't 
enough evidence for experts to 
pick the most likely reason. 

El Nifio, the warming of mid- 
Pacific waters off the coasts of 
Peru and Chile, usually occurs sev- 
eral times a decade and has been 
blamed for violent weather all 
across the world. This winter's El 
Nifio is expected to produce a 
warmer, possibly wetter winter in 


Alaska. 

Mantua's theory is more subtle than 
El Nino and unrelated. He and his 
colleagues think a warming and 
cooling of the Pacific at a depth of 
several dozen feet, which occurs 
every decade or two, can dramati- 
cally affect salmon production in 
Alaska and the Pacific Northwest. 
The effects are opposite for the two 
regions: When Alaska salmon 
booms, as it has been for much of 
the past two decades, the Pacific 
Northwest suffers. Then a "regime 
shift" occurs, and Alaska produc- 
tion drops while British Columbia, 
Washington, Oregon and Northern 
California salmon become more 
abundant. 

That's what was going on in the 
1950s and 60s, he said, when Alas- 
ka 

suffered, but southern areas had 
record catches. 

The reason for the swing has to do 
with the availability of the foods 
salmon eat while maturing the 
ocean. 

Here's how David Musgrave, a fish- 
eries professor at the University of 
Alaska Fairbanks, explains it: 
Phytoplankton and zooplankton are 
the bugs of the ocean, with the for- 
mer living off nothing but sunlight 
and then getting eaten by the latter. 
Salmon, in turn, eat the zooplank- 
ton. 

In the North Pacific, where Alaska 
bound salmon live, there are always 
enough nutrients around, but they 
tend to mix at colder, deeper 
depths. Warm the water, and that 
"mixing layer" rises toward the sur- 
face, giving the salmon more food. 
Hence, more salmon. 

It's the opposite off the West Coast. 
There, warmer temperatures tend to 
inhibit the availability of food for 
the salmon at the proper depths, 
Musgrave said. 
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Motorists get fish on their plates 


Salmon may be dwindling in the 
state’s rivers, but there could be a 
healthy run on the highways. 
Within the next few months, Ore- 
gon motorists will have the option 
of buying license plates that fea- 
ture a shiny salmon instead of the 
usual tree. 

The optional plates will cost an 
additional $30 initially and an- 
other extra $30 for renewal every 
two years. Proceeds will support 
salmon habitat and Oregon parks. 
The Legislative Revenue Office 
estimates the program could raise 
over $6.3 million through 2001. 
The money will be divided 50-50 
between the state Parks and Recre- 
ation Department and Gov. John 
Kitzhaber’s Watershed Enhance- 
ment Board. The enhancement 
board will use the money to im- 
prove streamside and fish habitat 
by such things as adding logs to 
streams and removing culverts so 
salmon can move upstream. 


“Oregonians who get salmon 
plates should feel like that extra 
they get charged is going right into 
improving streams throughout the 
state,” Kitzhaber spokesman Bob 
Applegate said. 

Although a prototype design was 
developed when the legislation es- 
tablishing the plates was ap- 
proved, the final design has yet to 
be chosen. So far, officials are 
leaning toward a green and gray 
salmon with a pink belly. 
“Oregon” would be printed in 
white letters at the top and 
“salmon” in white letters at the 
bottom. 

Oregonians are unpredictable 
when it comes to their taste in 
license plates, said Kelly Taylor, 
legislative liaison for the state 
Department of Motor Vehicles. 
But she said the idea of helping 
salmon might appeal to state 
residents. 
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OPINION: Free-flowing rivers 

could restore salmon 

Charles A. W. “Pete” Hines (The Oregonian, 
“Panic won't help,” Sept. 8) argued that re- 
moving dams is an “emotional attack on a vis- 
ible target” and won't save the salmon. But 
we need to take a calm, steady look at retire- 
ing and drawing down a few key dams. Hines 
argues that dams aren't a big problem, by 
pointing to the Hanford Reach, where healthy 
salmon runs “must pass through at least three 
Lower Columbia dams.” What Hines neglects 
to mention is that Hanford Reach runs are so 
healthy because the Hanford Reach is the one 
remaining undimmed stretch of mainstem riv- 
er salmon habitat left in the Columbia Basin. 
There, young salmon rest in calm eddies and 
feed on plentiful insects. Strongly nurtured in 
childhood, Hanford Reach salmon withstand 
the turbulent adolescence of the Lower Co- 
lumbia dams. In contrast, Snake River salmon 
spend their early migration in slow reservoirs 
with little food or rest. Weakened, in the Low- 
er Columbia they are vulnerable to turbines. 
predators and further delay from slack water. 
Every Snake River run is now listed under the 
Endangered Species Act. The most compre- 
hensive scientific review yet completed on Co- 
lumbia River salmon, last year's “Return to 
the River” report, compared Hanford Reach 
and Snake River salmon and concluded that 
we should seriously consider making the Co- 
lumbia-Snake system more like a flowing river 
again, through permanent drawdowns and 
breaching dams 

Eve Vogel, Northeast Portland 
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Monitoring Juvenile Fish at John Day Dam 


The new smolt monitoring facility 
at John Day Dam is nearly ready 
for service. Construction began on 
the facility in 1996, and clean-up 
activities are under way to have it 
up and running in time for the 
1998 spring migration of juvenile 
salmon. 

Juvenile fish coming down the riv- 
er toward the John Day Dam will 
— unless they take the turbine 
passage route or pass via the spill- 
ways — travel past the dam in a 
1,200-foot long elevated chute at 
speeds of about four to five feet 
per second. At the "dewatering" 
facility, some of the water in the 
chute is siphoned off, and the fish 
are guided through a 1,200-foot 
long flume to a research facility or 
back out into the river below the 
dam. 

As a juvenile fish travels through 
the flume, it passes by a device 
that instantaneously detects wheth- 
er the fish has a Passive Integrated 
Transponder, or PIT tag, and reads 
the tag. At upstream facilities, a 
certain number of fish are tagged 
by specialists who anesthetize the 
fish and insert the rice-grain sized 
tag into the fish's body cavity. An 
integrated circuit chip in the PIT 
tag provides an identification code 
for the fish. As the tag is read, data 
about that particular fish is re- 
trieved by computer. This infor- 
mation includes such things as 
where the fish originated; whether 
it is a hatchery or wild fish and, if 
hatchery, what the rearing condi- 
tions were; when the fish was 
tagged; and the condition of the 
fish when it was tagged. 

The migration of the PIT-tagged 
fish can be tracked through the 
river system as it passes through 
smolt monitoring facilities at vari- 
ous dams. Scientists are then able 
to determine how quickly the fish 
moves downstream through the 
dams, changes in the fish’ s condi- 
tion as it migrates through the sys- 


tem, and mortality rates through 
the dams and reservoirs. Scientists 
can glean even more information 
about survival by trapping and 
"reading" tagged fish when they 
return as adults to migrate upriver 
and spawn. 

With the completion of the John 
Day smolt monitoring facility, re- 
searchers will now be able to tag 
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and monitor fish at five of the 
eight Corps dams along the lower 
Columbia and Snake rivers. Scien- 
tists are compiling this PIT-tag in- 
formation, along with other 
biological, hydrologic and physi- 
cal data to determine the best 
means of operating and configur- 
ing the hydrosystem for safe juve- 
nile fish passage. 
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